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How to bring home more bacon! 


Here's good news for farmers, housewives and everyone who wants more and 
better bacon, ham and pork chops on the dinner table. 

A remarkable new growth-promoting ingredient known as Vitamin Bi— 
Antibiotic (Aureomycin) Feed Supplement is now being added to many 
animal feeds by leading feed manufacturers. Pigs raised on such diets gain in 
weight substantially faster than those fed the best of other feeds, according 
to tests at Agricultural Experiment Stations in Florida, Illinois, Indiana, lowa 
Michigan, Nebraska, Ohio and other swine producing states. They not only 
grow into hefty porkers faster—they are also healthier, less subject to disease 
and runtiness is eliminated! 

Vitamin B.v—Antibiotic (Aureomycin) Feed Supplement is produced in the 
making of Aureomycin, the life-saving drug developed by Lederle Laboratories 
Division of the American Cyanamid Company Its use will save money for 
the farmer and help him produce more high quality meats for the world’s needs. 
It is another contribution of Cyanamid’s continuing research. 


ll 
Cyanami 
AMERICAN yanamid COM PANE 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, Ns 


Materials for Animal Feeding —one of the many fields served by Cyanamid 
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“Vision is Indispensable to Progress” 


and found a new oil frontier 


he ghost of Jules Verne would chuckle 

er this: 

Oil—after waiting 500-million years in 
the geologic traps of the Continental Shelf 
mis being produced from beneath the 

G0astal waters of America. 

For almost twenty years, oil fields were 
Mknown to be hidden under the ocean 
Mepths. Yet it was not until recently that 
ientific research supplied the tools and 
pthe methods to tap the billions of barrels 
ft crude believed to be locked in Davey 
Jones’ Locker. 
| Today, miles from shore, strange-look- 
ang oil well “islands”, specially designed 
fo withstand 125-mph hurricane winds 
land 20-foot waves, are drawing oil from 
beneath U.S. coastal waters. 

The dramatic development of marine 
Grilling, however, is but one example of 
Mhe oil industry’s endless quest for in- 
Gteased knowledge of where oil is and 
Bow to extract it to help meet future 
Memand... 

» Aerial surveys, using advanced equip- 


J 


ment to break down formidable geologic 
and geographic barriers, are charting pos- 
sible oil deposits in formerly inaccessible 
swamps and jungles... 

Pilot plants are experimenting with 
methods of squeezing oil from the shale 
of the western mountains. And, already, 
industrial research has found how to 
transform coal into petroleum... 

Meanwhile, in the laboratories—where 
part of the oil industry’s $100,000,000- 
per-year research program is carried out 
—scientists are working hard to discover 
new uses for petroleum. 

Today, petroleum is used in making 
some 1200 products—from lipstick and 


They unlocked Davey Jones’ locker 


linoleum to synthetic rubber and insect 
sprays. And, tomorrow, oil converted into 
many new products will help to meet 
other important needs of the public the 
oil industry serves. 

The oil industry’s spirit of progress— 
its atmosphere of enterprise—is typical of 
all American industry. 

It is from our unfettered competitive 
system that America gains her impulse 
for progress—progress that has meant a 
progressively higher standard of living 
for millions of people . . . and which, in 
this time of uncertainty, helps America 
face with sober confidence the trials 
which confront all free people. 
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The March of the News 


On the mark. The 81st Congress—un- 
usually spry for a lame duck—closed its 
record last week and the 82d moved into 
the prettied-up U.S. Capitol . . . But 
there was little of the “auld lang syne” 
oratory or the kidding and byplay that 
traditionally attends the death of one 
Congress and birth of another 
House Speaker Sam Rayburn of Texas-- 
who soon will break Henry Clay’s record 
for tenure in that office—set the tone in 
the first few moments of the new session 
by calling on the members to: 

“Do the things that will make interna- 
tional desperadoes and despots fear to 
get in our path.” 

Plenty of things were lined up and 
waiting . . . Before the new Congress is 
many days old it will be deep in de- 
bate about arms for the United States 

arms for the rest of the non-Com- 
munist world foreign policy 
domestic controls . . . finances . . . taxes 
... all the things that occupy a nation 


® 


agrees with White House views, but not 
always. 

Next day the Administration lost its 
first test vote in the House of Represen- 
tatives—a vote on a technical but highly 
important change in the rules. 


Forget it. One potential source of long 
and loud debate faded away before the 
new Congress could get around to it... 
It concerned a part of the decorations in 
the House chamber . . . Not long ago, 
11 stars were affixed to the front of the 
Speaker’s desk—and somebody immedi- 
ately protested that the architects had 
dropped Rhode Island and North Caro- 
lina from their places of honor among 
the 13 original States. 

No such thing, the chief architect re- 
assured Capitol visitors last week 
The 11 stars were just decorations, not 
symbols .. . And by the time the deco- 
rating job was completed there would be 
neither 11 stars nor 13 on the Speaker’s 
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“Vision is Indispensable to Progress” 


ind found a new oil frontier 


The ghost of Jules Verne would chuckle 
over this: 

Oil—after waiting 500-million years in 
ithe geologic traps of the Continental Shelf 
is being produced from beneath the 


"Coastal waters of America. 


| For almost twenty years, oil fields were 
Known to be hidden under the ocean 
pths. Yet it was not until recently that 
Mientific research supplied the tools and 
methods to tap the billions of barrels 
lot crude believed to be locked in Davey 
Jones’ Locker. 
Today, miles from shore, strange-look- 
ling oil well “islands”, specially designed 
0 withstand 125-mph hurricane winds 


land 20-foot waves, are drawing oil from 


eath U.S. coastal waters. 
| The dramatic development of marine 
Grilling, however, is but one example of 
e oil industry’s endless quest for in- 
ased knowledge of where oil is and 
Ow to extract it to help meet future 
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Aerial surveys, using advanced equip- 
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ment to break down formidable geologic 
and geographic barriers, are charting pos- 
sible oil deposits in formerly inaccessible 
swamps and jungles .. 

Pilot plants are experimenting with 
methods of squeezing oil from the shale 
of the western mountains. And, already, 
industrial research has found how to 
transform coal into petroleum... 

Meanwhile, in the laboratories—where 
part of the oil industry’s $100,000,000- 
per-year research program is carried out 
—scientists are working hard to discover 
new uses for petroleum. 

Today, petroleum is used in making 
some 1200 products—from lipstick and 
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They unlocked Davey Jones’ locker 


linoleum to synthetic rubber and insect 
sprays. And, tomorrow, oil converted into 
many new products will help to meet 
other important needs of the public the 
oil industry serves. 

The oil industry’s spirit of progress— 
its atmosphere of enterprise—is typical of 
all American industry. 

It is from our unfettered competitive 
system that America gains her impulse 
for progress—progress that has meant a 
progressively higher standard of living 
for millions of people . . . and which, in 
this time of uncertainty, helps America 
face with sober confidence the trials 
which confront all free people. 

















A... Avoid putting unnecessary bur- 
dens on your heart 


The heart, one of the strongest and 








| most efficient parts of the body, can 


B...8e able to recognize the symptoms 
of heart disease, especially after age 40 


Although heart trouble may occur 
at any age, it is much more common in 


C... Cooperate with your doctor 


If the heart is weakened by disease 
or by the demands of over-strenuous 
living, its ability to continue working 
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On the mark. The 81st Congress—un- 
usually spry for a lame duck—closed its 
record last week and the 82d moved into 
the prettied-up U.S. Capitol . . . But 
there was little of the “auld lang syne” 
oratory or the kidding and byplay that 
traditionally attends the death of one 
Congress and birth of another 
House Speaker Sam Rayburn of Texas— 
who soon will break Henry Clay’s record 
for tenure in that office—set the tone in 
the first few moments of the new session 
by calling on the members to: 

“Do the things that will make interna- 
tional desperadoes and despots fear to 
get in our path.” 

Plenty of things were lined up and 
waiting . . . Before the new Congress is 
many days old it will be deep in de- 
bate about arms for the United States 

. . arms for the rest of the non-Com- 
munist world foreign policy 
domestic controls . . . finances . . . taxes 
. .. all the things that occupy a nation 
intent on building up its defensive 
strength. 


Fighting trim. By careful diet and 
moderate exercise, President Truman 
had peeled off 11 pounds, most of it from 
around his belt line He was down 
close to 175, and his doctor said he en- 
tered the new year “in fighting trim” 

His friends said he would need it. 

His Democratic majority in the 82d 
Congress had been trimmed down, too— 
down to a scant two votes in the Senate, 
for example, and even those could not be 
counted securely in the Administration’s 
corner. 

White House supporters took their 
first defeat even before the new session 
opened It came in the choice of a 
Senate Majority Leader to succeed de- 
feated Scott W. Lucas of Illinois . . . Mr. 
Truman himself took no part in the con- 
test, but his friends wanted the job to go 
to Senator Joseph O'Mahoney of Wyo- 
ming Instead, Senate Democrats 
picked Senator Ernest W. McFarland of 
Arizona—a Democrat who sometimes 
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agrees with White House views, but not 
always. 

Next day the Administration lost its 
first test vote in the House of Represen- 
tatives—a vote on a technical but highly 
important change in the rules. 


Forget it. One potential source of long 
and loud debate faded away before the 
new Congress could get around to it... 
It concerned a part of the decorations in 
the House chamber . Not long ago, 
11 stars were affixed to the front of the 
Speaker’s desk—and somebody immedi- 
ately protested that the architects had 
dropped Rhode Island and North Caro- 
lina from their places of honor among 
the 13 original States. 

No such thing, the chief architect re- 
assured Capitol visitors last week 
The 11 stars were just decorations, not 
symbols . . . And by the time the deco- 
rating job was completed there would be 
neither 11 stars nor 13 on the Speaker’s 
desk . . . There would be 15—and they 
would stand for nothing in particular. 


Newsreel. Scattered items in the news 
meshed together last week to show a sig- 
nificant picture of the United States at 
the start of 1951: 

Antiaircraft guns and a radar fence 
were set up to guard New York City 
against a sneak bomber attack. 

Mrs. Bess Truman canceled plans for 
a series of social teas . . . just as Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt canceled _ similar 
White House plans after Pearl Harbor. 

An Eastern university anticipated a 
25 te 50 per cent drop in enrollment 
this year because of students’ going into 
uniform. 

Mr. Truman told Americans to get set 


for “more and much heavier taxes.” 
In New York, 2,000 men enlisted in 
the U.S. armed forces in one day—the 


largest single day’s batch of volunteers 
since World War II. 

In Washington a popular New Year 
toast went like this: 

“Here’s to 1951—may it last till 52.” 
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A... Avoid putting unnecessary bur- 
dens on your heart 


The heart, one of the strongest and 
most efficient parts of the body, can 
work year after year. However, as a 
person grows older, the heart ages too. 
It may become less adaptable to sud- 
den demands and less able to stand 
long periods of strain. 


Doctors advise those who have 
reached the middle or later years of 
life to protect their hearts by foilow- 
ing these simple rules: 


1. Avoid sudden, violent, or pro- 
longed physical exertion that may 
overtax the heart. 


2. Keep weight at normal or below, 
as extra pounds mean extra work 
for the heart. 


3. Eat moderately at each meal, as 
overloading the stomach burdens 
the heart. 


4. Get plenty of rest and sleep to 
give the heart a chance to restore 
its strength. 

Get prompt treatment for any ill- 
ness, as it may put an added 
strain on the heart. 


Avoid fatigue—learn to “take it 
easy.” 

7, Have periodic physical examina- 
tions which enable the doctor to 
check on the heart, and if neces- 
sary, to suggest additional mea- 
sures to keep it in good condition. 
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The ABCs of Heart Disease 








B...Be able to recognize the symptoms 
of heart disease, especially after age 40 


Although heart trouble may occur 
at any age, it is much more common in 
middle and later life. 


When something is wrong with the 
heart, warning symptoms usually ap- 
pear—such as pain or a feeling of op- 
pression in the chest, unaccountable 
shortness of breath, rapid or irregular 
beating of the heart, and excessive 
fatigue. 


These warnings may or may not indi- 
cate a heart disorder. Such symptoms 
may sometimes be of nervous origin. 
If they do appear, it is wise to consult 
the doctor. By acting on these warn- 
ings in time needless worry may be 
avoided, and prompt treatment can 
often be given to help keep the condi- 
tion under control. 





The Life Insurance Medical Re- 
search Fund is playing an important 
part in the war on heart disease. The 
Fund, in which 146 Life Insurance 
Companies participate, now supports 
more than 50 different research pro- 
grams. These deal with the problems 
of heart disease, in the hope that more 
effective methods of diagnosis, pre- 
vention and treatment may be found. 























C... Cooperate with your doctor 


If the heart is weakened by disease 
or by the demands of over-strenuous 
living, its ability to continue working 
is curtailed. Even an impaired heart, 
however, has remarkable reserve 
powers to carry on, provided measures 
are taken to conserve its strength. 


Medical science has made notable 
gains against heart disease. There are 
now more effective means than ever 
before for controlling many diseases of 
the heart—even some of the serious 
types. Doctors also can detect heart 
ailments earlier and diagnose them 
more accurately than ever before. 


Learning to live with heart disease, 
however, depends largely on close and 
continued cooperation with the doctor 
—in observing faithfully the special 
rules and requirements which he may 
impose. 

Today, with proper treatment, many 
people with heart disease may recover 
completely, or resume a _ practically 
normal life. 


For more information about how to 
protect your heart, write for a copy of 
Metropolitan’s free booklet, 21K, 
“Your Heart.” 












Name 


Please send me a copy of your 
booklet, 21K, ‘‘Your Heart.” 












Street. 

















State. 
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- How does the Brewing Industry 
compare in size to 
other industries? 
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*” Tt ranks eleventh’%.. 
with a dollar volume 
two-thirds that of the 
passenger-car industr 
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in 1949, 


Although most of the nation’s 400 and more breweries are 
small businesses individually, with local and regional distribu- 
tion, the Brewing Industry as a whole showed a gross volume 
of over $4.5 billion in 1949. This is about five times greater 
than the entire soft-drink industry —or equal to two-thirds 
the dollar volume of the passenger-car industry for the 


~ 


i 
\ 


same year. a, 
. : . : “ld ep %)/ 

More facts are presented in the free book, “Beer and Brewing in in —~Tew; 
S y h 


America.” For your copy, write to the United States Brewers “MER | 
Foundation, 21 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. / C4 
_— “Onn ys ie 
*Ranks eleventh in ‘‘Value Added By Manufacture’’—according to the latest - “ns 
Census of Manufacturers made by the U.S. Department of Commerce. S 


United States Brewers Foundation... chartered 1862 


One of America’s Oldest Continuous Non-Profit Trade Associations 


Representing over 80% of the Country’s Malt-Beverage Production. 
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Basic U.S. policy, military and diplomatic, at the moment is this: 

(1) Confine war with China to limited war; (2) avoid big war with Russia. 

War in Korea is to go on. Evacuation will not soon be forced. Attrition 
of Chinese forces will be a main objective. Air warfare will be stepped up. 

Bombing, however, is not to be directed at Manchuria. 

Russia, watching, will not be given direct cause to move into the war in 
Korea with the big forces she has at her disposal. All-out war, if U.S. has its 
way, will not get its start in the Far East. 

War with China, limited, is to go on, indefinitely. 























A new "Marshall plan" is to dominate official planning. It's a domestic 
Marshall plan offered by George C. Marshall, who fathered foreign aid earlier. 

Tension, little wars, not all-out world war, are seen for a long future. 

Mobilization, as a result, should be limited, not complete. Industry and 
individuals and Government must gear planning and thinking to high taxes, big 
military forces, heavy demand for arms, controls, draft on a permanent basis. 

Extreme swings of sentiment--leading to a rush to demobilize, then a new 
rush to mobilize, followed by another rush to demobilize--must be avoided. 

Marshall idea is that U.S. must get strong and stay strong. Emphasis on 
social services, upon finding ways to give everybody something for nothing, must 
give way to emphasis upon service to the nation, to some sacrifice as an alter- 
native to losiag everything to dictators abroad. 














Under the Marshall plan, if the country accepts its thesis: 

Armed services, permanently, will absorb 15 to 20 per cent of nation's 
effort, not the 50 per cent of all-out war or 5 per cent of recent years. 

Man power under arms will be 3.5 to 4 million, not 1.5 million of recent 
past or 15 million of full war. Military costs will be 40 to 50 billion annually, 
not 12 to 13 of past or 125 billion of full-scale war. Total budget will be 65 
to 75 billion, not the recent 40 billion or 150 billion of all-out war. 

Industry will gear itself to both guns and butter, to arms for military and 
to production enough to maintain or raise living standards for civilians. 











Taxes, on that basis, will rise and stay high. Tax take will amount to at 
least 50 per cent of corporation income. Taxes will level down individual 
incomes still more. Tax revenue, even so, will not balance budgets. 

Inflation pressures will persist. Price control, wage-salary control, use 
of other controls will take on a semipermanent character. Inflation and not 
deflation will continue as the longer-range concern. 

Draft of youths, conScription, will become a national fixture. 

Russia, threatening, is to transform U.S. life. Mobilization, early war, 
then return to old-fashioned normal, no longer is visualized. Planning, 
instead, points to semimobilization as a permanent thing, no return to normal. 














Draft, speeded, will use up most available men by mid-195l. Draft rules, 
before that time, will be changed to open new groups to draft boards. 
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NEWS GRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Draft boards, by June, under existing rules, are likely to order large 





numbers of college youths inducted. Draft policy as it relates to education 
will need to be laid down by Congress before June if colleges are not to be 
Stripped of young men. Policy, when decided, almost surely will be geared to a 
long-range plan. Deferments are probably to be permitted for better students 
in sciences and technical fields. You get part of that story on page 18. 

18-year-olds, probably, will become eligible for induction later in 1951. 

26 and 27-year-olds are being eyed now. Congress, however, is likely to 
be slow to raise age limits. Married men with no children are vulnerable. 

Veterans with less than one-year service aren't secure in deferment, but 
odds at this point still are on the deferment side. 














Youths, drafted, will not automatically head for Korea or China. 

Big reinforcements are unlikely for war in the Far East. 

Drafted men, usually, will end up training in U.S. or Europe, not fighting 
Chinese in Korea. All physically fit youths, at some point, face service. 

Duration of service, probably, will be extended to 27 months. 

Volunteering is not likely to be barred any time soon. Navy wants it. 

Youths in college, inclined to be very jumpy, probably will be wise to 
Study hard, steer toward scientific or technical courses, get as much education 
as possible. All youths face service, but education will count in determination 
of who goes to officer-training camps, who gets the promotions. 























Inflation controls, soon to tighten, won't stop creeping inflation. 

Price control is due by March l. Prices, even so, will go on edging up. 
Level of prices by late 1951 is likely to be 5 to 10 per cent higher than now. 
That's probable for commodities at wholesale. Living-cost rise may be no more 
than 5 per cent. Clothing is headed up most. Food is to go on rising. Meats, 
among foods, will be most expensive. Woolens, among clothes, will rise highest. 

Farmers will not be asked to take less than "parity" prices under control. 
Wage earners will not be denied cost-of-living increases in pay. Wage controls 
and _ price controls will be on the flexible side, not the rigid side. 

Outlook is for controlled inflation, not for an end to inflation. 

















People who want things and can pay for them will get most of what they want 
in the year ahead. Acute shortages are going to be few, barring big war. 

New cars will number 4 to 5 million--a good year. IV sets will be cut to 3 
or 4 million, maybe fewer, but still sizable. House starts are to be around 
600,000, down 50 per cent from last year but not so bad. 

All-wool clothing may become scarce and men who need suits or overcoats 
might be wise to get them. Cotton goods will be adequate. 

The Marshall plan aims at keeping the cash customers satisfied, at not 
going overboard with siphoning everything to the military in a period of only 
limited war, at fitting contented civilians into a pattern of military strength. 
It's a sort of military New Deal, as contrasted with social-service New Deal. 








In the new Congress, dominated by a coalition of conservatives: 

Military services will get the money they ask. Military aid to Europe will 
be carefully hedged about, however. Draft will be extended and tightened. 

War, probably, will not be declared against China. U.S. troops for Europe 
are not likely to be denied. Isolation will not become U.S. policy. 

Controls will be extended. Taxes will again be raised. 











The center of power in Washington, once weighted on the side of leaders of 
labor unions, is veering at this point to military and business leaders. 

Charles E. Wilson, as of now, holds broad power over U.S. economic life. 
George Marshall is a dominant factor in military and foreign policy planning 
and is influencing the pattern of over-all national policy at home and abroad. 
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. -- Did you ever see a scared cat scoot up a tree? 
Well, that’s the kind of safe and sure winter traction- 
action you get with Lee Winter/Summer tires. 


Put them on your rear wheels right now and all winter 
long those 275 rugged calks will bite through to the 
solid surface under the winter snow and spring mud. 
There is no slip, no spin, no skid. They keep you out 
of trouble... keep vou on the road. 


But this is not just a traction tire—after you have 
received full non-skid service the five regular riding 
ribs provide extra thousands of miles of safe, trouble- 


free service. 


Furthermore, Lee Winter/Summer tires also provide the 
outstanding guaranty of tire service—the Lee double 
guaranty for twelve full months against all road hazard 
damage. Any injury to the tire and we make good. 


More than 19,000 dealers from coast to coast, wher- 
ever you see the insignia shown below, sell Lee tires 


...and every dealer honors the double guaranty 


issued by any other. 


Winter or Summer... by performance and price... 
Lee tires give you 

















Marshall Plan for U.S.: Get Ready, Stay Ready... Catch 
In a Vinson-Acheson Switch 


A new “Marshall plan” conceived by 
George C. Marshall, Defense Secre- 
tary, and designed for U.S. this time, 
not Europe, is to aim at gearing a big 
military establishment into the U.S. 
economy on a permanent basis. Gen- 
eral Marshall sees years of tension 
ahead, short of full-scale war. His 
plan calls for U.S. to be strong at all 
times and not to rush first to all-out 
mobilization and then to all-out de- 
mobilization, depending on how peo- 
ple feel. 


1 es aaa 


General Marshall, not President Tru- 
man or Secretary of State Acheson, 
is doing most at this time to chart 
broad U.S. policy at home and abroad. 
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Gen. Dwight Eisenhower, newly in 
office as Supreme Commander in Eu- 
rope, will reject the proposal of Her- 
bert Hoover that U. S. base its defense 
line on Britain and Spain and not 
between the Rhine and Elbe rivers 
inside Europe. General Eisenhower is 
to ask for more U. S. divisions to help 
man defenses of Europe. 


ee 


Lieut. Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, No. 
I assistant to General Eisenhower in 
Europe, is being groomed as the next 
Army Chief of Staff. 


xk 


President Truman has given thought 
to the suggestion that Fred M. Vin- 
son, Chief Justice of the U.S., and 
Secretary of State Acheson switch 
jobs, but a catch is that a Senate fight 
might develop on confirmation of Mr. 
Acheson for the Chief Justiceship. Mr. 
Truman, too, is wary of giving any 
signal that he might consider retire- 
ment at the end of his present term. 
Selection of Mr. Vinson would be 
interpreted as such a signal. 


x* * 


Francis J. Myers, retired Senator from 
Pennsylvania, is being considered as 
a successor to William M. Boyle, Jr., 


> 
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Whispers 


in the $30,000-a-year job as Chairman 
of the Democratic National Commit- 
tee. Mr. Boyle’s health is reported as 
not too good. 


x * * 


John W. Snyder, Treasury Secretary, 
wants the President to wait until later 
in the new session of Congress before 
coming up with a definite plan for in- 
creasing taxes. The idea is that Con- 
gress will hardly be in a mood to vote 
a drastic tax increase when income 
and outgo appear to be about in bal- 
ance, as they will be during months 
just ahead. Later, when war spending 
rises, deficits will appeer. 


xk * 


Leon H. Keyserling and the Council 
of Economic Advisers that he heads 
find their role in policy advising nar- 
rowed by the fact of rearmament 
inflation and a multiplication of con- 
trol organizations and planners who 
seek to run things on. the basis of 
their own advice. The idea had been 
that a council of advisers would tell 
the President how to avoid depres- 
sion, not too much prosperity. 





. Keyserling Role Shrinks 
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Charles E. Wilson, Defense Mobilizer, 
is to be forced soon to do some rather 
drastic cracking down on civilian ip. 
dustry if he wants to get speed in 
production of war weapons. Arms in- 
dustries are complaining of difficulty 
in obtaining vital materials which 
civilian industries are continuing to 
use in great quantities. 


* * & 


Senator Robert Taft, Republican 
leader, expressing some doubt about 
competence of U.S. military leader- 
ship, had in mind the public squab- 
bling of military leaders not long 
before Communists struck in Korea 
and the failure of those leaders to de- 
velop enough strength to stop Chinese 
and Koreans with expenditures of 50 
billion dollars. He also was thinking 
that the leaders made big claims of 
what new weapons would do, only to 
find, in practice, that they couldn't do 
what was claimed. 


x * 


Directors of RFC, the Government's 
big lending agency, after starting out 
to save 1 million dollars by cutting 
field offices from 31 to 10, ended up 
by adding $300,000 to prospective ex- 
penditures through an increase in 
offices from 31 to 37 in order to meet 

political pressure for more jobs. | 
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Madame Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, sis- 
ter of Premier Nehru of India and 
Ambassador to the U.S., is no longer 
as popular as she used to be with U.S. 
officials. They can’t understand why 
she keeps saying Communist China is 
not aggressive, at a time when U.S. 
casualties in Korea approach 50,000. 
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Feeling among U.S. intelligence ex- 
perts is that nowadays they have 4 
better line on what the Russians are 
up to than British intelligence experts 
have. General impression during the 
war—called incorrect by U. S. author- 
ities—was that British spies really 
knew what was in Stalin’s mind. 
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OUTPUT UP UNIT COSTS DOWN 


WITH JOB-ENGINEERED OIL 


FIRST STEP — plant analysis of your operations 
by skilled Texaco Lubrication Engineers. 


ENGINEERS armed with years of production-rais- 
ing, cost-reducing experience gathered from every 
major field of industry. 


AFTER ANALYSIS — recommendations of spe- 


cific, Texaco quality lubricants... job-engineered oil. 


RESULTS — the right oil for the job, bringing in- 


creased output, lowered unit costs. 


JUST ONE EXAMPLE — after 10,000 hours the 
Texaco-lubricated Diesels of The Republic Aviation 
Corporation were overhauled. Cylinder walls showed 
minimum wear; all rings were free. Results .. . lower 
maintenance costs, reduced fuel consumption. It’s 
just one instance why... for the past 15 years... 
more stationary Diesel horsepower in the U. S. has 
been lubricated with Texaco than with any other 


brand. 








* * * 
ONE PURCHASE AGREEMENT sets up this 


production program for your plants — wherever 
located. Call the nearest Texaco Distributing Plant 
or write The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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KOREA CAN BE HELD BY U.N: 
STRATEGY GEARED TO LONG FIGHT 


Reported from TOKYO and WASHINGTON 


A long war with high casual- 
ies lies ahead in Korea. But 
y.$., outnumbered, will not be 
pushed into the sea. 

Strategy is to fire and fall 
back, riddle the best Chinese 
armies. It means more planes, 
weapons, but no big troop build- 


up. 

Long-range idea is to bleed 
Communists weak in Korea with- 
out getting involved in full-scale 
war with China or Russia. 


On the basis of events now unfold- 
ing, this much is becoming clear about 
the future of war in Korea: 

Armed forces of U.S. and U.N. will 
stay in Korea. That is certain for a good 
while to come. Evacuation is not in- 
tended. Evacuation from Korea cannot be 
forced so long as U.N. forces remain 
determined to stay. 

Attacking forces of Chinese will be 
met by a steadily rising volume of air 
bombardment. Space will again be traded 
for time. Superior fire power and mobil- 
ity of U.S. divisions will be used to 
reduce the trained man power of the 
best armies of Communist China. 

Reinforcements for U.S. land power 
in Korea, however, are not to be com- 
mitted. No new divisions are likely to be 
sent from this country, where reserve 
forces are down to skeleton strength. 
Only replacements for casualties are ear- 
marked for Korea in this phase. 

Bombing, too, is not to be directed 
above the Yalu River into Manchuria, 
unless present indications are changed 
by events. War with Russia is not to be 
chanced, Russia, indirectly, has given 
warning that attack on Yalu power plants 
orattack in Manchuria will be considered 
hostile acts and may bring in Russian 
ar power and, probably, submarine and 
even land attack. 

It is probable, at the same time, that 
smewhat increased attention will be 
given to methods of blockading China. 
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AMERICAN GUNS INFLICT HEAVY COMMUNIST CASUALTIES 
. . . to whittle down Red China’‘s forces 


Chinese Nationalist guerrillas may later 
get some help. Chiang Kai-shek, with 
important forces at his command, may 
gradually come into the picture. 

Unfolding strategy, as a result, ap- 
pears to have two parts: 

First, that strategy is to avoid war in 
the Far East with Russia. Russians, with 
at least 4,000 aircraft, 100 submarines 
and 35 divisions in that area, pose a very 
grave threat. Attack by Soviet forces 
could cut off, and maybe destroy, the 
bulk of present U.S. military power. It 
would also touch off World War III. 
Strategists in U.S. still are hopeful that 
world war can be avoided. 

Second, the strategy unfolding in Ko- 
rea is one of attrition. It is not to put in 
big new forces and try to conquer hordes 
of Chinese. Instead, the idea is to use 
present U.N. strength in Korea to whittle 
down Communist forces committed there. 
Enemy losses compared with U.N. losses, 
have been in a ratio of nearly 10 to 1 
thus far. That, over a period of time, 
could be a high price for Communist 
forces to pay. It will force the Chinese to 
use up weapons and equipment that must 
be in limited supply. It will force a 


sacrifice of masses of skilled soldiers from 
Red China’s best divisions. Replacements 
for wrecked equipment then would take 
weapons from Russia’s war arsenal, while 
replacements for Chinese casualties could 
lower the enthusiasm of Chinese forces 
for fighting the West. 

What's ahead, on the basis of that 
strategy, is this prospect: 

Prolonged war in Korea is almost 
certain. Another six months is being ac- 
cepted as a minimum period. With the 
idea of evacuation discarded, a war of 
attrition and movement can go on for 
much longer. In any event, no sudden 
end to Korean war is in sight. 

High casualty rates, too, are to be 
expected, but not as high as in the recent 
retreat from North Korea. U.N. forces 
now are in a position to maneuver, to 
conduct orderly withdrawals, to choose 
their own defense lines where defense 
is easier, to conduct other operations for 
relieving Communist pressure. 

Attacks by air are certain to be 
stepped up. Airmen are to be given a 
chance to show what they can do to dis- 
rupt a mass army, to cut off enemy sup- 
ply lines, to block the enemy’s rear area 
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AMERICAN BOMBS ARE READIED FOR KOREA 
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. to cut off enemy supply lines 


and bombard his front lines. The num- 
ber of both Air Force planes and Navy 
carrier-based planes will be increased in 
this phase of war in Korea. 

Use of sea power will be increased, 
too. Redeployment of U.N. forces by 
sea, tried successfully at Hungnam, now 
is to be used wherever needed to draw 
troops out of a pocket or increase their 
mobility. Greater use is likely to be 
made of massed gunfire by ships offshore, 
and of close-in air support by planes 
based on near-by carriers, as well. 

Atomic attack against Chinese forces 
in the field, however, will not be em- 
ployed. Use of the atom bomb in Korea 
has been urged from several sides in 
U.S. But a tentative decision against 
that use apparently is to stick. The cold 
fact is that the area of destruction caused 
by the bomb is too small for effective use 
even against a mass army. A front line 
140 miles wide, with an enemy army 
backed dozens of miles behind that line, 
would take hundreds of atom bombs to 
destroy. 

Attack on Yalu power plants, too, is 
not likely to be made. The decision is 
that destruction of those plants would be 
too risky, might provoke Russia’s entry 
into the Korean war, maybe set off World 
War III on an unlimited scale. 

More equipment, not more man 
power, is to be assigned to the coming 
phase in Korea. New types of planes al- 
ready are being shipped to advance bases 
there. Two new carriers are being readied 
for use in that area soon. Late-model 
tanks, antitank guns and other items of 
Army equipment are on the way. But the 
plan is not to raise the total of U.S. man 
power in Korea much if any above pres- 
ent levels. Idea is to avoid committing 
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any more of this country’s remaining 
strength at this time, when it could be 
needed elsewhere if Russia decides to 
gamble in 1951. 

What it all boils down to is this: War 
in Korea, like all wars, is a matter of fire 
power and movement. U.N. forces, while 
outnumbered and falling back, still can 
out maneuver and outgun Communist 
forces, unit for unit. That’s due in large 
part to supremacy in air and sea power. 
As a result, the decision is that part of 
Korea can be held, even with U. N. man 
power limited to its present size. So no 
Dunkirk-type evacuation is planned. In- 
stead, the strategy is to pile up high 
casualty lists in Communist Chinese 
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SHELLS DESTROY RUSSIAN-MADE TANKS 
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ranks, to wreck vast quantities of equip. 
ment, to wage a war of attrition with 
the mobile land, air and sea forces op 
hand. 

Limited war, in other words, is to be 
fought now in Korea against the mass 
armies of Communist China. Limited 
wars in the past often have resulted either 
in the gradual spread of conflict or in the 
setting off of big wars. 

War with China, with the battlefield 
limited to Korea at this time, may spread 
in the year ahead. Already, a_ partial 
blockade is being placed against Chinese 
ports, aimed at reducing the flow of West. 
ern arms to Communist forces. That 
blockade may be tightened. Guerilla 
forces now in China may later be given 
arms, other aid. Bombing of industrial 
areas, rail centers, even the Pieping Goy- 
ernment can be tried. Nationalist forces, 
still important, could get active support, 

Conflict in the Far East, between 
U.S. and Communist China, actually is 
not to be settled in Korea, whatever the 
final outcome is there. The Chinese al- 
ready have given warning that they ip- 
tend to invade Formosa in the spring, 
with a U.S. fleet defending that island, 
They are reaching out for Southeast Asia. 
And they would like to get a foothold 
in Japan and the Philippines. U.S. is 
committed, to some degree, to the defense 
of each of those areas. A real decision in 
the Far East, if it comes, is to be years 
away. 

The outlook now, nonetheless, is for 
American forces to hold on in Korea, to 
fight out the limited war there against 
Chinese forces, to do as much damage as 
possible to the mass armies of Commu- 
nist China before retiring, maybe to 
fight again on other fields. 
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WHO IS FIGHTING THE U.N. WAR 


U.S. Gets No More Aid Against Fresh Enemy 


U.S. troops can’t count on 
much more outside help for the 
next phase in Korea. Others have 
put up about all they plan. 

Communists, in fighting men, 
hold almost a 2-to-1 advantage. 
And there are millions more 
where those came from. 

On the other side, U. S. casual- 
ties alone are more than twice 
the total troops sent in by other 
U.N. allies. 


The start of one more inning in Ko- 
rea finds the line-up changed greatly 
on the Communist side, but virtually 
unchanged on the side of the U.S. 
and the U.N. 

A whole new team is thrown in by the 
Communists. Chinese now make up two 
thirds of the Communist forces. North 
Koreans, mainstay of the Communist 
side in the first six months of fighting, 
take second place. 

Communists, in land forces, have 444,- 
000 men involved, as shown on the ac- 
companying map. They have little artil- 
lery, few tanks, little air support. Their 
air arm has Russian planes with pilots of 
unknown nationality, probably Chinese. 

U.N. combat troops total a little un- 
der 275,000. The bulk of these is pro- 
vided by the U.S. American combat 
forces in Korea number around 150,000. 
South Koreans come next with a strength 
of probably 100,000. American casualties 
are around 50,000 so far, and South Ko- 
rean losses are very heavy. 

No new troops are being supplied by 
U.N. countries, although Colombia is 
preparing to send a battalion later. Can- 
ada, which organized a brigade to fight 
in Korea, proposes to send most of it to 
Europe, instead. The Canadian battalion 
already in Korea still is undergoing 
training. 

Britain is leaving her ground strength 
in Korea at 10,000, pointing out that her 
Far Eastern Fleet has been serving as 
part of the U.N. naval forces almost since 
the outbreak of the Korean trouble. Aus- 
tralia has a ground unit of 1,500 in ac- 
tion. Turkey’s force, originally 4,500, has 
suffered severe losses. 

France has 1,400 soldiers in Korea. 
She says she cannot furnish more because 
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of the war she is fighting against Com- 
munists in Indo-China. Siam’s unit num- 
bers about 1,200, as does that of the 
Philippine Republic. Forces of Bel- 
gium and Luxembourg, New Zealand, 
Greece and The Netherlands are smaller. 

No other countries have furnished 
ground forces for the war in Korea, al- 
though some are giving naval or air sup- 
port. India, with the third largest popu- 
lation in the world, has sent a medical 
unit, but no fighting men. A medical 
unit, not combat troops, has been fur- 
nished by Sweden. 

Latin America is not represented at 
all among the U. N. ground forces at this 
time. Argentina, which spends a large 


part of her budget on a big and well- 
trained Army, is keeping her soldiers at 
home. Brazil and Mexico, the two other 
big countries in Latin America, have 
good-sized armies, but no troops fighting 
in Korea. While some small countries 
have offered recruits, these offers have 
not been accepted because of the time 
required to train inexperienced men. 
The U.S., thus, is furnishing the ma- 
jor part of the ground troops fighting the 
Communists in Korea. Although General 
MacArthur pleaded for help from other 
members of the U.N., the 24,300 sol- 
diers he actually has received from them 
amount to less than half the casualties 
suffered so far by American ground forces. 





COMMUNISTS 
444,000 








Line-Up in Korea At Start of Second Half 
—Now It’s Mostly Chinese vs. Americans 


Chinese 4th Army 171,000 
Chinese 3d Army 106,000 
North Koreans . 167,000 





UNITED NATIONS 
273,800 





OS... 150,000 
South Koreans (est) 100,000 
Britons 10,000 
Turks 4,000 
Australians... . 1,500 
1,400 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,000 
900 


Canadians 
Filipinos 


Siamese 
Belgians 
New Zealanders. . 
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Big Business for Gun Runners 


Reported 


Chinese Communists, buying 
up war goods, find good shop- 
ping in the West. War cargoes 
move through a dozen ports. 

Steel, oil, even guns, are being 
landed in China almost daily. 
Chinese traders are busy making 
deals everywhere they can. 

Partial blockade, loose controls 
are pinching some. But they 
aren't tight enough to cut the 
Communist trade lanes. 


War materials, even arms, are con- 
tinuing to flow into Communist China 
from Western nations. The Chinese 
actually are being supplied by the 
West with the means to destroy West- 
ern soldiers fighting in Korea. 

The flow of critical materials to China 
remains large, and almost all of it origi- 
nates in the West. Soviet Russia supplies 
guns and finished goods to China but 
only a trickle of raw materials. Until re- 
cently Hong Kong was the avenue 
through which Western goods poured 
into China. That avenue right now is 
partly closed by actions taken by the 
U.S. and British governments. Trade, as 
a result, is diverted to supply lines 
through the Portuguese city of Macao, 
not far from Hong Kong, through Manila, 
Rangoon, Bangkok, or any one of dozens 
of Asiatic ports. 

Steel, copper, oil, plane parts, even 
guns and ammunition, are reaching China 
in volume. Chinese buying agents are 
busy as bees all around the world making 
deals, arranging methods of shipment, 
figuring ways to get around the relative- 
ly loose controls that are applied against 
large-scale supply of China by nations 
fighting against Chinese armies. 

Hong Kong offers only part of the 
story, but an important part. This port is 
the main trade avenue to China, and 
trade has been booming. Total trade 
jumped from 700 million dollars in 1947 
to more than a billion in 1949 and topped 
a billion again in the first 11 months of 
1950. From a third to a half of Hong 
Kong's exports go to Communist China. 

Equally important is the shift in the 
type of sales to China. Trade used to be 
mainly in consumer goods and general 
merchandise. Now it is mostly raw ma- 
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terials and industrial supplies. Commu- 
nist China’s industry has been fed from 
the West, largely through Hong Kong. In 
the first 10 months of 1950, for example, 
British firms shipped 264,000 tons of iron 
and steel to Hong Kong, 34,000 tons of 
brass and copper alloys, 13,500 tons of 
aluminum. In 1949, U.S. firms shipped 
17.3 million dollars’ worth of machinery 
and vehicles to Hong Kong and 6.4 mil- 
lion through September, 1950. 

Chinese buyers swarmed into Hong 
Kong last summer, purchasing every- 


eS 


HONG KONG 
. . . East-West gateway 


thing in sight—metals, rubber, oil and 
all other materials China could use. Hong 
Kong middlemen made a killing. Then, 
in November, that buying activity 
stopped abruptly. Shortly afterward, 
China intervened in the Korean war. 
Prevailing opinion now is that the Chi- 
nese have found other sources of supply, 
less obvious than Hong Kong. 

Chinese agents, in fact, seem to be 
operating everywhere. French steel in- 
terests are reported to have completed a 
deal to supply Communists with 450 
miles of steel rails. The rails are to be 








from HONG KONG and WASHINGTON 


used to complete a Chinese railroad to 
the border of Indo-China, where French 
troops are heavily engaged with Com. 
munist rebels, supplied from China. Chi- 
nese agents also are said to have shifted 
money to Switzerland, where they can 
trade without supervision and can direct 
shipping through a complicated smug. 
gling network. 

Trade deals involve devious methods. 
A shipment of Japanese copper found its 
way to Communist China via New York, 
A typical Chinese method is for an agent 
to buy a cargo of steei or cop. 
per or oil, for example, and 
then consign it to an approved 
port. When the ship is at sea, 
a radiogram directs it to an- 
other port, maybe Macao, 
where the cargo is discharged, 
Sometimes the ship calls at 
the approved port, but its 
cargo isn’t unloaded. The 
ship becomes a tramp and 
eventually finds its way to 
the China coast. 

Cargoes also are often sold 
at sea to Chinese agents. The 
ship then is directed to a port 
at which it could not call un- 
der U.S. export regulations. 
But U. S. export controls have 
no way of reaching ships at 
sea, ot of limiting routes after 
the ships sail. 

Gun running is another 
activity that is reported to be 
flourishing in Asia. After 
World War II, the Amer- 
cans, British and Japanese 
abandoned large stores of 
guns and ammunition in var- 
ious supply depots in the Pa- 
cific islands, the Philippines, 
Burma, Malaya and_ Indo 
China. They were declared 
surplus. Some of the arms 
were sold cheap as surplus, others were 
stolen. Now they are being smuggled 
into China to arm Communist troops. 

Gun runners are said to include native 
bandits, illicit arms brokers, retired sea 
captains, professional smugglers and even 
some former U.S. soldiers who remained 
in the Orient. The U.S. has_ notified 
Asiatic governments of the illicit trade in 
arms, but action against that trade is up 
to the governments themselves. 

The U. S. is moving to stop supplies 
to China, but with doubtful success. All 
goods shipped from the U.S. to China, 
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Hong Kong or Macao must now be 
licensed. A long list of strategic materials 
are barred from shipment from the U.S. 
to any Communist-controlled territory. 
No strategic shipments of foreign origin, 
destined for Communist ports, may pass 
through any U.S. ports, including the 
Panama Canal. No American ships or 





















































































ilroad to aircraft can call at any Communist Chi- 
e French nese port. Finally, no cargo may be 
th Com. handled by any U.S. ship, anywhere, if 
ina. Chi- the cargo is believed destined directly 
e shifted or indirectly for Communist China. 
they can There is doubt that these tightened 
in direct regulations will be effective. Smuggling 
d smug. is a time-honored practice in the Orient, 
and Asia's coast is extensive. British, and 
methods. some U.S., officials hold that there is 
found its little hope of stopping the flow of goods 
-w York. into China short of total-war measures. . er 
an agent War measures involve a naval block- P ies 
i or cop- ade. a search of merchant ships, a “navi- HONG KONG'S STREETS: CHINESE BUYERS HAVE DISAPPEARED 
ple, and cert” system to certify all cargoes and 
Pproved their destination, and censorship of all 
IS at sea, commercial radio, cable and telegraph 
it to an- messages. The censorship of messages is 
Macao, considered most important, since the des- 
charged. tinations of most ships and cargoes then 
calls at could be detected. 
but its In Hong Kong, meanwhile, the Brit- 
cd. The ish are chafing at being included in the 
mp and U.S. control network. Both Britain and 
way to Canada, under U.S. pressure, have 
licensed shipments of strategic materials 
ten sold to Hong Kong and Macao as well as to 
nts. The Communist China. The British also put 
0 a port the lid on Hong Kong’s trade with China 
call un- last summer. Now, Hong Kong officials 
ilations. insist, trade with China is limited to a 
ols have trickle of nonstrategic goods, such as rub- 
ships at ber shoes and cotton cloth, which is ex- 
res after changed for needed food and raw ma- 
terials from the mainland. 
another The British argue that Hong Kong, as 
-d to be a flourishing city with a population of 
After nearly 2 million Chinese, stands as a 
Ameni- monument to the West’s superiority over 
ipanese Communism. They fear that the U.S. 
res of embargo of goods will damage the West’s 
in var- reputation by slowing down business ac- 
the Pa- tivity. The British also want to keep 
ippines, Hong Kong as a keystone in the Colombo 
Indo- Plan, under which British Common- 
eclared wealth nations hope to develop territories 
e arms in Southeast Asia. This is the British 
rs were counterpart of the U.S. Point Four pro- 
uggled gram to develop backward areas. 
ops. The British regard Hong Kong as a 
native valuable Asiatic listening post and as a 
ed sea possible base for aiding anti-Communist 
id even guerrillas in China if that policy is even- 
mained tually adopted. 
rotified To the United States, however, Hong 
rade in Kong remains as a supply post for the 
e is up Communist Chinese troops that are fight- 
ing in Korea. There are no indications 
upplies that the U.S. will relax the controls al- ———— 
ss. All teady applied. There are some indications BRITISH GUARDS: REGULATION IS ONLY PARTLY EFFECTIVE 
China, that those controls may be tightened. Behind the scenes—bandits, brokers and smugglers 
15 
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EUROPE: NEW IDEAS IN DEFENSE 


Reported from PARIS aud ROME 


Mediterranean is getting the 
once-over as a defense line 
against Russia. It’s the strongest 
area in non-Communist Europe. 

Real fighting power can be 
developed behind the mountains. 
Region has a million men under 
arms, millions more in reserve. 

Turkey’s Army, Spain‘s ports, 
island bases, North African air- 
fields, all can be marshaled for 
a strike-back at Russia. 


Idea that Europe is lost and will be 
overrun whenever Russia chooses is 
not gaining acceptance among U.S. 
military leaders. Instead, as they see 
it, Europe rests on a natural defense 
line in the South. And behind this 
line are the bases to build up a U.S. 
counterattack. 

Assuming Russia does overrun West 
Germany, the Low Countries and France 
before the defenses of Western Europe 
are ready, the U.S. and its allies would 
have left, as shown by the map on these 
pages, many military assets. 

A natural defense line of high moun- 
tains and salt water would remain. It 
stretches from the Pyrenees in the West 
to the Turkish frontier near the Caucasus 
in the East. 

Armies in being, not just on paper, 
would still add up to more than 1 million 
men for the five countries lying south of 
this defense line. 

Man power in reserve, much of it 
war-trained, totals millions more. 

Islands of the Mediterranean—the 
Balearics, Corsica, Sardinia, Crete, 
Rhodes and Cyprus—will remain as un- 
sinkable aircraft carriers. U.S. bombers, 
operating from these bases, could strike 
into the heart of Soviet Russia. 

Sea lanes, which could be controlled 
by U.S. and British sea and air power 
in time of all-out war with Russia, stretch 
from Gibraltar to Suez, from the Atlantic 
to the oil lands of the Middle East. 

North Africa, thus protected, could 
become a vast base for air and naval de- 
fense operations, a gigantic supply depot 
for the military power of the West. 

Over all, the whole Mediterranean 
area could become a source of united 
military power, grouped around a West- 
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ern lake, for counterattack if Russia 
should overrun Western Europe. Europe, 
as U.S. strategists see it, could be lib- 
erated from the south. Russia would be 
vulnerable to attack from the south. 

So far, a Mediterranean Alliance has 
not been developed as a unit, although 
the U.S. has aided countries in the area 
individually. Idea of a Mediterranean 
Alliance was pigeonholed several months 
ago by Western leaders to give priority 
to Western Europe’s defenses. But, if 
Russia moves into Western Europe, the 
U.S. and its allies are counting on a de- 
fense of Southern Europe. 

Mediterranean Alliance, as now 
conceived, would be based on U.S. and 
British sea and air power. France, a 
North African power as well as a Medi- 
terranean power, would be in the Alli- 


ance at the start. Countries now “ney. 
tral,” such as Yugoslavia, Israel] and the 
Arab states, could come in later. Base of 
any such alliance would be Turkey, 
Greece, Italy, Spain and Portugal. 

Turkey is a natural fortress. It strad- 
dles the Straits linking the Black Sea to 
the Mediterranean, Russia’s only water. 
way to the south. On its high plateay 
there are air bases from which bombers 
could smash Russia’s new arms plants in 
the Urals. 

Turkey today has the largest standing 
army in Europe outside Russia. For 10 
years Turkey has spent half its national 
revenue ov the armed forces. Its army 
now contains close to 500,000 soldiers. 
Turkey’s Navy of 20,000 men has a 
dozen cruisers and destroyers, a dozen 
submarines. The Turkish Air Force has 
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30,000 men and 400 planes, although 
few jets. Since 1948 about half the 350 
million dollars the U.S. has given Tur- 
key as aid has gone into the armed 
forces. U.S. observers on the spot rate 
the Turks as good fighting men. 
Internally, Turkey is strongly anti- 
Communist. The Communist Party has 
heen outlawed for years; the Communist 
underground is weak. In all-out war, 
Turkey would be a threat to the Soviet 
fank in East Europe and the Caucasus. 
Greece lies at the Mediterranean end 
of the Vardar Valley route into the Dan- 
ube Basin and the heart of Communist 
East Europe. Although exhausted by 10 
vears of world war and civil war, Greece 
till maintains an Army of 125,000 
troops trained in a victorious war against 
Communists. Greece also has a_ small 
Navy of destroyers and gunboats and an 
Air Force of about 50 fighting planes. 
Greek soldiers are equipped mainly 
with American arms. More than 400 mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of American aid has 
built up the Greek economy, repaired 
bridges, canals and railway lines shattered 
by war. Greece’s position in the Mediter- 


ranean destines the country for an im- 
portant role if Russia starts big war. 

Italy, already a member of the At- 
lantic Alliance, has its military power 
limited by the peace treaty. Army maxi- 
mum is set at 185,000 men. The Army is 
at treaty strength, but lacks modern arms 
and is permitted no heavy tanks. The 
Italian Navy, once the fourth largest in 
the world, is held down to two 35-year- 
old battleships, 15 destroyers and no 
aircraft carriers or submarines. The Air 
Force of 25,000 men must do without 
bombers and is limited to 350 planes. 

What Italy does offer the West is 
heavy industry for war production; a sur- 
plus of man power in a country of 43 mil- 
lion inhabitants, and good air and naval 
bases. On the debit side, Italy’s economy 
is still wobbly in spite of Marshall Plan 
aid exceeding a billion dollars. Living 
standards are still among the lowest in 
Europe. In all-out war, Italy’s Communist 
Party, the biggest in Europe outside 
Russia, would be a powerful ally for 
Moscow. 

Spain, up to now excluded as an ally 
of the West, may soon be brought into 


























































© Mountain barriers form a defense arc against Russian armies. 





@ Island “aircraft carriers” at Majorca, Corsica, Sardinia, Crete, 








Rhodes, Cyprus can send bombers to the heart of Russia. 





© North African bases, once developed, can defend Middle East oil 





lands, strike at Russian and satellite war industries. 








© Sea power is sheltered between Gibraltar and Suez Canal. 








© Mediterranean nations—Turkey, Greece, Italy, Portugal, Spain 








—now have a million men under arms. 








© Turkey and Spain have Europe’s largest non-Communist armies. 





© A “Mediterranean Alliance” could bring this force into being. 
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Western defense plans. The U.N. has 
removed its ban on sending ambassadors 
to Spain, imposed in an effort to oust 
dictator Francisco Franco, who still runs 
the country. The U.S. has just sent an 
Ambassador to Madrid and is lending 
Spain 62.5 million dollars for economic 
development. 

To a Mediterranean Alliance, Spain 
could contribute good ports and air bases 
on the Atlantic and Mediterranean 
coasts and in the Balearic Islands of the 
Mediterranean. Spain’s standing Army, 
although poorly equipped, totals 275,000 
men with reserves of 1.5 million, al- 
though many of these fought against 
Franco in Spain’s civil war. Franco also 
has an Air Force of 350 planes and a 
Navy of 23 ships—cruisers, destroyers 
and submarines. 

Spain’s weakness is economic. Roads 
are pitted, railways rickety; living stand- 
ards are low; the Spanish peseta is 
wobbly. Spanish economists estimate it 
would take more than a billion dollars to 
rebuild the country’s economy without 
counting military needs. Repair of the 
railroads alone would take 200 million 
dollars. But Spain’s position at the west- 
em gateway té the Mediterranean, plus 
Spain’s fighting man power, makes the 
country a factor in European defenses. 

Portugal has an Army of 100,000, a 
Navy of 13 small warships and an Air 
Force of about 100 planes. Economically, 
Portugal is better off than Spain. The 
country already is a member of the 
North Atlantic Alliance. In a Mediter- 
ranean Alliance, Portugal's role would 
be to offer bases for sea and air protec- 
tion of the ocean route into the Mediter- 
ranean. 

All five countries see Russia as the only 
possible threat to their security and the 
U.S. as the logical ally if Russia attacks 
them. But Turkey, Spain and Portugal 
stayed out of the fighting in World War 
II while Italy and Greece were overrun 
and devastated. Idea of neutrality still 
appeals. 

Priority, for U.S. arms and U. S. aid, 
still goes to Western Europe. France, 
which is to supply most of the ground 
forces for Western Europe, frowns on a 
Mediterranean Alliance. French idea is 
that such a plan might lead the U.S. to 
give up France itself without much of a 
fight if Russia starts a.big war. The 
French do not want to be occupied and 
liberated again. 

An alliance of Mediterranean countries 
could be speeded up if Russia prepares 
to move into Western Europe. But, 
whether such an alliance is created in 
peacetime or not, U.S. military leaders 
are looking to the Mediterranean coun- 
tries as a logical defense line, to North 
Africa as a logical base for building up a 
counterattack if Russia starts big war. 
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Plight of the 18-year-old is a 
key man-power problem right 
now. Solution, when it comes, 
will not please everybody. 

There aren't enough to go 
around. They’re wanted by the 
armed forces, by industry, by 
schools for specialist training. 

18-year-olds can expect some 
sort of Government-directed serv- 
ice this year. But it won‘t neces- 
sarily be in uniform. 


The question of what to do with 
this country’s most valuable crop—its 
annual supply of boys reaching age 
18—soon will have to be decided by 
Congress. 

Demand for 18-year-olds is to be im- 
mense in years ahead. Military services 
want them for soldiers and sailors. In- 
dustry wants them for workers. Colleges 
want many of them for training in the 
arts, sciences, professions. 

Annual supply of young men reaching 
the age of 18 is strictly limited. It is to 
be about 1 million this year. It will hover 
around this figure over the next six years 
and then start a sharp rise, as the chart 
on page 19 shows. With supply limited, 
somebody will be forced to decide how 
that supply should be divided. That de- 
cision, now coming up, will be of gravest 
importance for the nation and for its 
families. 

Military services, if given a chance, 
would like to take every physically fit 
youth reaching 18. They would like to 
have these youths for at least 24 months. 

The nation’s policy makers, how- 
ever, are up against the hard fact that 
needs are rising for engineers, chemists, 
physicists, doctors—trained men of all 
kinds. Military planners tend to ignore 
the demands of industry and the civilian 
economy. Their dominance in shaping 
World War II policy caused a sharp re- 
duction in training of technical and sci- 
entific personnel. 

Now the issue of what to do about 
training of youths is back again. The fol- 
lowing figures illustrate how serious the 
issue is. It tells the story of trainees in 
just one field—engineering. If present 
draft policies apply and engineering stu- 
dents with satisfactory grades continue to 
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TUG OF WAR FOR 18-YEAR-OLDS 


Supply Short of Need for Troops, Technicians 


be deferred, the annual crop of engineers 
with four years of college will be this: 

In 1951—32,500. 

In 1952—21,900. 

In 1953—17,000. 

In 1954—13,600. 

These estimates assume that only the 
normal percentage will drop out or 
flunk. Actually, attrition will be much 
higher if students continue to volunteer 
because they expect to be drafted. At 
best the country will be getting in 1952- 
54 far fewer than the 30,000 new engi- 
neers it needs every year. 

Scarcities threaten in many other tech- 
nical fields, such as mathematics and 
physics. In Russia, by contrast, scientific 
man power is expanding, with state aid. 
Russia now trains 100,000 new engi- 
neers and engineering technicians a year 
—seven times the number the U.S. will 
get in 1954 under present policies. 

Youth-draft plans, in view of these 
and other facts, have been given highest 
priority in Government councils during 
recent weeks. Defense officials, in particu- 
lar, feel that Congress must decide upon 
a plan soon. College men are starting to 
volunteer helter-skelter for jobs as pri- 
vates, forsaking training of potentially 
great value. College teaching staffs are 
beginning to disintegrate as enrollments 
fall. The other services are skimming the 
cream of youths through voluntary enlist- 
ments at 18 before the Army gets its 
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“OUT OF THE COLLEGES... 


. a helter-skelter rush to volunteer 





share by drafting them at 19. Potential 
officers, to be vitally needed later, are 
being lost because they enter the ranks 
before they have gained enough back 
ground to make good officer candidates, 

Three rival plans are proposed to 
meet the situation. No matter what plan 
is chosen, the decision will govern the 
destiny of virtually every youth, probably 
beginning this summer. 

UMT, universal military training—for 
every youth at 17 or 18 with no excep. 
tions—is one of the basic plans. All youths 
except cripples would go into a special 
training corps for six months of general 
military training, and rehabilitation of 
the unfit. After that a youth could take 
his choice of 10 programs, including an- 
other six months in the training corps. 

The armed forces have said that they 
cannot spare instructors for such a pro- 
gram now. Opponents of the plan say 
that UMT graduates would not volunteer 
in sufficient numbers to meet man-power 
needs. But UMT has powerful backers, 
including the American Legion. 

UMS, universal military service, is 
another plan. It would put every young 
man in the armed forces for two years 
at 17 or 18. The unfit would have non- 
combat duties. After 24 months of serv- 
ice, a man would be free to go to col 
lege, to take a job or to enlist in the 
standing armed forces. He could not be 
drafted again, short of all-out war. 

Military education is the core of a 
third plan, widely supported in the armed 
forces. Under this system, the 1 million 
young men reaching 18 every year would 
all report for induction into the armed 
forces. 

About 200,000 would be under par 
physically; they would go to “collateral 
service” as orderlies in veterans’ hos- 
pitals, Public Health Service and so on. 
The 800,000 able-bodied men would be 
divided impartially among the Amny, 
Navy and Air Force, and sent to basic 
training inside the U.S. After six months 
the trainees would be graded, by in- 
telligence tests and performance records. 

Lower-rated trainees would continue 
in the armed forces for 21 months, after 
their six months of basic training, and 
they could be sent anywhere. The higher- 
rated men, maybe the top 150,000 to 
300,000 youths, could go into college, 
perhaps as cadets in uniform. Individ- 
uals could choose their own courses, but 
methods would be employed to channel 
fixed numbers into the sciences. 
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Man-Power Prize—The Nation’s 18-Year-Olds: 


Industry, Colleges, Mi itary Want Share of Annual Crop 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1s 


When the college selectees were grad- 
uated, they would owe the Government 
some more service and the armed forces 
could recall them as needed. 

Civilian science training is the es- 
sense of a fourth plan, advocated by vir- 
tually all professional societies and most 
educators. This plan gets close and favor- 
able attention at the highest levels in 
the Pentagon, too, because it keeps in- 
terference with higher education at a 
minimum. It fits in with basic war plan- 
ning at this time, which aims for a long- 
range answer to man-power problems. 

Under this plan all high-school seniors 
would take a college aptitude test, prob- 
ably in April of every year. Those who 
made a score equivalent to 120 on the 
Amy’s General Classification Test—the 
top 16 per cent in an average class— 
would be considered college material. 
The other 84 per cent would report to 
the armed forces for training and service. 

The college candidates would be given 
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a special draft classification, 2-A(S). 
Federal scholarships would be available 
for those who needed them, at least in 
science courses. Many students would be 
attracted into four-year officer- training 
programs modeled after the Navy’s plan. 
At the end of the first year, those in the 
lowest part of the class would be open to 
drafting; high-rankers would be deferred 
again. At the end of the second year, 
low-ranking students would be eligible 
for drafting. Those who made the grade 
into the junior year probably would be 
deferred to complete their courses. 
After college, ROTC graduates would 
go to active military duty if so ordered. 
Other graduates would come under con- 
trol of a special new man-power author- 
ity to be set up as an arm of the White 
House. This authority could tell an indi- 
vidual graduate, during a few years after 
his graduation, to take a job in a certain 
factory or industry. If he refused, he 
could be drafted for military duty. 


Millions 
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These rival systems for dividing up 
the 18-year-olds will be debated before 
Congress in weeks ahead. Administra- 
tion plans will get a thorough airing: 
the Defense Department’s recommenda- 
tions will carry great weight. But Con- 
gress will make the decision. 

Many Congressmen, including such in- 
fluential members as Representative Carl 
Vinson (Dem.), of Georgia, chairman of 
the House Armed Services Committee, 
insist that too many college students are 
being deferred now, when 570,000 are 
deferred. They warn that any future de- 
ferment plan faces careful scrutiny. 

Yet the need for technicians is so great 
that plans are sure to guarantee con- 
tinued college education for many youths, 
especially in technical fields. Top mili- 
tary officials in all the services are aware 
of the needs, and are recommending 
policies to meet them. College training 
will continue to give a youth some ad- 
vantage, in any system that is devised. 
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The folks back home are writ- 
ing their Congressmen: 

“Fire Acheson.’ The mail is 
heavily against him. 

“Follow Hoover.”’ Mail on the 
former President's defense plan 
is divided, but most letter writers 
are for it. 

Congressional mail, over all, 
shows voters are anxious, appre- 
hensive. But it won‘t have much 
bearing on Truman policies. 


If letters to Congressmen accurately 
express the voice of the people, two 
things are likely to happen: 

Dean Acheson will be replaced as 
Secretary of State. 

This country will tend to reduce 
commitments abroad as former Pres- 
ident Herbert Hoover suggests. 

The voters who write to Congress 
clamor for those two changes. 

In actual fact, however, letters to Con- 
gress are not as influential as they often 
are supposed to be. The volume of mail 
is small in relation to total voters. Some- 
times letters are inspired and follow a 
pattern. Sometimes they obviously come 
from “cranks” and are discounted. 

Letter writer's often are persons with 
set, long-standing viewpoints, or deep 
prejudices, who do not necessarily re- 
flect the thinking of the people as a 
whole. Public-opinion polls show that the 
general public frequently is on one side 
of an issue and the comparatively few 
persons who write to Congressmen are 
on the opposite side. The Congressmen 
themselves, urged by letter writers to 
vote one way, often vote the other. 

These writers, nevertheless, do give 
something of a clue to the thinking of the 
public. Senators and Representatives do 
pay close attention to views in the mail. 
They find, at the moment, thinking that 
can to some degree be measured. 

Thousands of constituents, in letters, 
blame Mr. Acheson for setbacks in Korea 
and for those parts of foreign policy they 
dislike. They demand his removal. Con- 
gress cannot fire Dean Acheson, and 
President Truman insists he will not do 
so. Yet the anti-Acheson mail, although 
it has fallen off greatly, still is sizable. 

Herbert Hoover's ideas on the role 
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What the People Are Telling Congress 


‘Get Rid of Acheson’ 


this country should play in the world 
now begin to rival the Acheson issue as a 
cause for letter writing. Mr. Hoover has 
suggested that the U.S. convert the 
Western Hemisphere into another Gibral- 
tar, that it draw back from its guarantees 
to base its defenses on the Elbe River in 
Europe, unless Europe shows much more 
determination to defend itself. 

Mail at first was almost entirely 
from pro-Hoover writers. Then second 
thoughts began to occur, and the ma- 
jority in favor of his plan began to de- 


and ‘Listen to Hoover’ 


out of Asia and Europe and arm to the 
teeth for Western Hemisphere defense, 
If this is isolationism—so be it.” 

Fear and confusion are dominant 
notes in much of the mail. Some writers 
complain that the U.S. lacks a definite 
policy for combating Communism. They 
seize on the Hoover plan as something 
concrete. An Iowa farmer sums it up: 

“Mr. Hoover's speech offers a plan and 
a hope. As of now we have neither.” 

Some people fear that, for the first 
time, the U.S. may lose a war. Instead 





cline. But the edge, definitely, remains on 
the side of Hoover, as the tabulation on 
page 21 indicates. This tabulation is a 
rough measure of sentiment as mirrored 
by mail to members of the Senate. It 
does not represent a letter-by-letter count 
but an appraisal by Senators and their 
assistants who keep track of the mail. 

The volume of letters on Mr. Hoover 
has not been up to that on Mr. Acheson. 
Total volume might be 10,000 letters— 
15,000 at the outside. That cannot be 
classed as an avalanche. Yet the former 
President obviously touched a nerve that 
was sensitive. Many of the people back 
home tell their Senators that Mr. Hoover 
put into words just what they have been 
thinking and wanting to say. 

An Ohio housewife writes her Sena- 
tor: “His address is an answer to our 
prayers.” A Kansas cattle breeder: “Pull 





-Harris & Ewing 
POLES APART: THE SECRETARY AND THE EX-PRESIDENT 
The letter-writing public has strong views on both men... 


of sending more troops abroad they want 
to pull back those already overseas and 
get set at home for whatever is to come. 

A Missourian says: “We are already 
whipped. Bring our boys back and de- 
fend our country.” Constituents of an 
Illinois Senator plead: “Let us not send 
our men and boys to slaughter on foreign 
soil . . . Is it treason to be called an isola- 
tionist, or is it treason to send boys into 
Korea to die? . .. We must not send our 
troops to Europe to die in a futile war 
and bleed America white.” 

A Kansas Army veteran puts it this 
way: “It is high time to push our chips 
out of the game and begin to protect our 
own country. I’m for Mr. Herbert 
Hoover’s plan 100 per cent.” 

In contrast, another Kansas veteran 
has this to say: “In our present-day civil- 
ization . . . isolationism has no place 
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whatever.” And a Connecticut housewife 
calls the Hoover proposal “ostrich-like 
lation . . - Europe is lost without our 
id, and without Europe, the U.S. could 
not hope to stand.” 

Downright anger runs through many 
letters attacking Secretary Acheson and 
the way U.S. foreign policy is handled. 
Some typical portions of letters to a 
Maryland Senator: 

“Never before have I been so angered, 
so appalled by the tragedy of badly 
conducted, possibly corrupt, Govern- 
ment... Let us stop the appeasing and 
clean the wax-mustached Acheson and 
gang out and also Truman with the lot 
_,.Can you imagine our President going 
cruising down the Potomac and attend- 
ing football games while our boys are be- 
ing slaughtered? . . . Impeach Truman 
... Impeach Acheson.” 








—Russell in the Los Angeles Times 


‘TWO SOLUTIONS FOR EUROPE’ 


A “simple working man,” writing in 
pencil on a postcard to a Western Sena- 
tor, says, however: “I feel certain that 
we need Acheson. The opposition is 
making him a scapegoat.” Another de- 
fender declares: “The current sniping 
at... Acheson by the political vultures 
has reached the revolting stage.” 

Three key facts, the record shows, 
are overlooked by most of the writers. 

Internationalist Congress. First fact 
that is overlooked is this: Since the end 
of World War II, Congress consistently 
has taken a stand on the side of inter- 
nationalism rather than nationalism. It 
did this under both Republican and 
Democratic control, and it is expected to 
continue the trend. Senator Robert A. 
Taft, of Ohio, a leading Republican and 
a leading critic of the Administration, 
votes at times for internationalism. 
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The United Nations Charter, commit- 
ting U.S. to collective-security measures, 
was ratified in 1945 by a Senate vote of 
89 to 2, with a two-thirds majority re- 
quired. Fifty-three Democrats, 35 Repub- 
licans (including Taft), 1 Progressive 
favored a ratification. Two Republicans 
voted against ratification. 

The North Atlantic Pact was ratified 
in 1949. The Senate vote was 82 to 13, 
with 18 votes to spare over the two- 
thirds majority. Fifty Democrats were 
for ratification, 2 against. Thirty-two Re- 
publicans were for it, 11 (including 
Taft) against. 

A foreign-military-aid bill was passed 
in 1949 by the Senate, 55 to 24, and by 
the House, 238 to 122. 

Powerful President. The second fact 
often overlooked is that foreign policy is 
set by the President—not by Congress, not 

















‘ALREADY A CUSTOMER’ 
... but the President's views are still the decisive factor 


by people who write letters to Congress, 
not by a former President. Mr. Truman’s 
policy is to keep on fighting in Korea, 
send more troops and arms to Europe, 
build up armed services at home. And he 
believes he has ample power now to 
move additional troops to Europe with- 
out asking Congress for more authority. 

Existing treaty. The third fact that 
many people fail to see is that the U.S., 
by formal treaty, by acts of Congress, al- 
ready is committed to defend her Euro- 
pean Allies against attack. The North 
Atlantic Pact, in effect, says an attack on 
any member nation is an attack on all. 

Thus, regardless of the viewpoint ex- 
pressed by letter writers, Congress may 
be expected to keep on supporting inter- 
nationalist policies and programs, and 
to send more, not fewer, American men 
into military service abroad. 












Letters to Senators 
Favor Hoover Plan 


Herbert Hoover, with his plans to reduce 
U.S. commitments abroad, is out front in a 
popularity contest among those who write 
letters to Congress. A State-by-State poll, in 
a rough tabulation of letters received by 
Senators, shows this: 


New England 


Maine: Ist Senator: Light mail. 50-50. —2d 
Senator: Almost all for Hoover. 

N. H.: Mail light, strongly pro-Hoover. 

Vt.: Heavily for Hoover. 

Mass.: Light mail. About 3-to-1 for Hoover. 

R. I.: Mostly Hoover. 

Conn.: Hoover, 3-to-2. 


Middle Atlantic 


N. Y.: Ist Senator: Hoover, 99-to-1. —2d 
Senator: Mail light, slightly pro-Hoover. 

Pa.: Heavy mail. 9-to-1 for Hoover. 

N. J.: Mail heavy, pro-Hoover. 

Del.: Ist Senator: Anti-Hoover, 3-to-2. —2d 
Senator: Light mail, all for Hoover. 

Md.: Mail light, mostly for Hoover. 

W. Va.: Anti-Hoover, 3-to-2. 


South 


Va.: Light mail. 50-50. 

N. C.: Light mail. 7-to-3, Hoover. 

S. C.: Very light. 50-50. 

Ga.: Light mail, 50-50. 

Fla.: Very light. 50-50. 

Ala.: Light mail. 3-to-1, Hoover. 

Miss.: Ist Senator: Mostly Hoover. —2d 
Senator: Few, all Hoover. 

Ky.: Very light. Anti-Hoover feeling. 

Ark.: Handful, all pro-Hoover. 

Tenn.: Light volume. 7-to-3, Hoover. 

La.: Light. Mostly Hoover. 


Midwest 


Ohio: Ist Senator: 500-to-3 for Hoover. 
—2d Senator: 150-to-2 for Hoover. 

Ind.: Heavy mail. 99 per cent Hoover. 

Ill.: Mail heavy. Mostly Hoover. 

lowa: Heavy mail. Nearly all Hoover. 

Mo.: 100-to-1 for Hoover. 

Nebr.: Heavy mail, mostly Hoover. 

Kans.: Heavy mail, 4-to-1, Hoover. 

Mich.: Mail light, 50-50. 

Wis.: Mail medium. 9-to-1 pro-Hoover. 

Minn.: Mail heavy. 10-to-1 Hoover. 

N. Dak.: Ist Senator: Heavy, 98 per cent 
Hoover. —2d Senator: Heavy, mostly 
Hoover. 

S. Dak.: Mail average. 100 per cent Hoover. 


Mountain States 


Mont.: Light mail. 50-50. 

Wyo.: Handful. All Hoover. 

Colo.: Dozen letters. All pro-Hoover, 
Ida.: Very heavy. 9-to-1 Hoover. 
Utah: Heavy mail. All pro-Hoover, 
Nev.: No mail. 


Southwest 


Okla.: Light mail. Mostly Hoover. 

Tex.: Mail light. 6-to-5 for Hoover. 

N. Mex.: Ist Senator: Three letters, all 
anti-Hoover. —2d Senator: No mail. 

Ariz.: Light mail. 3-to-1 for Hoover. 


West Coast 


Calif.: Heavy mail. Majority Hoover. 

Oreg.: Ist Senator: 35-to-1, Hoover. —2d 
Senator: 6-to-5 pro-Hoover. 

Wash.: Ist Senator: Very few. Mostly Hoov- 
er. —2d Senator: Light. Pro-Hoover. 
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MR. TRUMAN WOULD LOSE NOW 


But He Recalls His Record of Comebacks 


Will it be Truman in ‘52? 

Not on his ‘51 standing. Polls 
show the off-again-on-again 
popularity of the President is 
slipping away once more. 

But that doesn’t worry Mr. Tru- 
man. He is sure he can come 
back. Also, he controls the party 
machine. He can have the nom- 
ination if he wants it—and 
chances are he does. 


Harry S. Truman, if running for 
President today, would lose. Popular- 
ity polls indicate that much less than 
50 per cent of the people approve of 
the way Mr. Truman is handling the 
Presidency. 

But Mr. Truman is a firm believer in 
his own luck, or his own destiny, just as 
he has been in the past. He is not basing 
his decision on whether to run again on 
his showing in the popularity polls. He 
knows that in the past his popularity has 
gone down in the spring and up in the 
autumn, when the crops come in. And 
the voting is done in the autumn. 

Right now, there is every indication 
that Mr. Truman plans to run for re- 
election. No potential successor is being 
brought into the limelight. There is no 
young, rising star among the Democrats. 
Most of the party leaders are old and 
tired, worn down by years of work and 
responsibility. 

Secretary of State Dean Acheson could 
not be nominated. General George C. 
Marshall, at 70, has been in poor health 
and has rejected such an idea once. Fred 
M. Vinson, 60, appears now to be an- 
chored in the Chief Justice’s spot on the 
Supreme Court and shows no present 
eagerness to get back into the middle 
of the political sniping. The President 
shows no sign of bringing a new and 
younger man to the front. Charles E. 
Wilson is 64 and a Republican. 

Even if Mr. Truman did not plan to 
run, his decision would not be made 
known until convention time in 1952. 
He has little influence in Congress now. 
He would have a great deal less if there 
were half a dozen Democratic candidates 
cluttering up the Capitol. 

The final decision, when it comes, 
will be based iinon how well Mr. Truman 
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likes his job at the time and if he thinks 
he can bear up under four more years of 
the Presidency. If he continues to like 
his work as well as he does now and his 
health is good, he will run. All the threats 
and denunciation that may come from 
Southern Democrats will not deter him. 

Mr. Truman showed in 1948 that, how- 
ever tumultuous may be the protests, a 
President can rule a nominating conven- 
tion if he chooses to do so. He got the 
nomination then, when his popularity was 
close to an all-time low, and ignored a 
walkout by rebellious Southerners. By 
November, the President had raised his 
popularity by his own exertions high 
enough to get another term. He can take 
another nomination in the same way in 
1952 if he wants it. 

Mr. Truman also can force the nomi- 
nation of a successor, hand-picked by 
himself, if he chooses to do so. The late 
Franklin D. Roosevelt crammed the vice- 
presidential nomination of Henry A. 
Wallace down the throats of protesting 
Southern delegates in 1940. Mr. Truman 
can swing similar influence for a presi- 
dential nomination. 

By 1952, Mr. Truman will be in better 
shape to do this than any President has 
been in recent years. Working for the 
President, William Boyle, Chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee, has 
built a straight-line party organization 
that reaches from Washington into every 
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. worries slide off 


Northern State, county, city and pre. 
cinct. Mr. Boyle learned machine poli. 
tics, as did the President, in the old 
Pendergast days in Kansas City. Those 
lessons are being put into practice now, 
with federal patronage as a prize for 
good pupils. 

The businesslike machine being de 
veloped is one that can manage every 
phase of a nominating convention. It 
puts the presidential nomination in the 
hands of Mr. Truman for the taking. And 
present signs are that he will take it. 

Mr. Truman’‘s health is good. He 
will be 67 in May. But his blood pressure 
is all right. At 175 pounds, he still is a 
little heavy for his age and height. But 
he has plenty of stamina and his spirits 
are high. He is happy and contented 
in his work. 

A few weeks ago, some of the Presi- 
dent’s close friends were wondering if 
he was beginning to sag under the strain. 
They were surprised by the bursts of 
temper that showed to outsiders in the 
rash of tempestuous letters. Men who 
had known Mr. Truman for years were 
beginning to eye him quizzically. Now 
they think he has settled back into stride. 

Mr. Truman does not work too hard. 
He relaxes easily. He and Mrs. Truman 
rarely get away from Blair House, restrict 
their social activities largely to entertain- 
ing small groups of close friends one or 
two evenings a week. About one evening 
a week the President manages to play a 
little poker. He drinks sparingly, when 
at all. He swims in the White House 
pool when possible, has massages after- 
ward. And he gets out on the White 
House yacht Williamsburg whenever pos- 
sible; sometimes he has dinner guests 
aboard when it is tied up to the wharf. 

Worries slide easily off Mr. Truman’ 
shoulders. He deals with each day’s prob- 
lems as he comes to them, without too 
much thought of the future. He is not a 
deep thinker and does not pretend to be 
one. The President likes to turn a job 
over to his subordinates and leave them 
to handle it, making only the final deci- 
sions if the problems cut through several 
departments. Even then, he likes to have 
the problems simplified so that he can 
give a plain yes or no answer. 

The President reads history or biog- 
raphy, rather than economics, geography 
or military theory. Men who _ have 
worked with him closely say that, when 
he does not understand a problem, he 
does not try to think it through. He 
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Truman Popularity Is Down: Will It Rise Again by 1952? 


(Based on Gallup Poll—Percentage approving President's actions) 
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simply picks out a man whom he trusts 
and who he thinks is an expert on the 
subject and calls for advice. 

Thus, the President—in the words of 
men who know him best—deals more in 
terms of personalities and people than 
in terms of problems. The issues of the 
moment are those that catch his atten- 
tion without too much thought of what 
may happen tomorrow. He sets up no 
machinery to look ahead, few planning 
agencies, no men assigned to scouting 
out the problems that lie over the hill. 

In his day-to-day operations, much 
power is delegated to Cabinet officers 
and men he has chosen to handle specific 
tasks. This means that Mr. Truman has 
a dozen or more “sub-Presidents” work- 
ing away, ruling over different spheres of 
Government activities. He tries to run 


the Government the way the head of a 
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big corporation runs its affairs, with a 
dozen vice presidents, each a specialist 
in his field. 

Secretarv Acheson runs foreign affairs. 
Charles E. Wilson handles defense mo- 
bilization. Secretary John W. Snyder 
worries about where the money is com- 
ing from. Secretary Charles Sawyer keeps 
in touch with business. And so it goes. 
Most of the headaches are pushed away 
from the White House. 

Even a backsliding Congress does 
not trouble Mr. Truman too much, al- 
though he knows that the best he can do 
about his “Fair Deal” program at this 
time is to keep an endorsement on record 
for future campaign purposes. It has no 
chance of being enacted. Democrats have 
only a nominal control of Congress; Mr. 
Truman does not have any. 


Real control lies in the hands of a 
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coalition of Republicans and Southern 
Democrats. The coalition rewrote a 
House rule to enable its leaders to bottle 
up in the House Rules Committee the 
legislation it does not want. And conser- 
vative Democrats picked the Majority 
Leader for the Senate. 

Mr. Truman had intended to stay out 
of the Senate leadership fight. He was 
much disturbed when word came to him 
that a White House aide had been dab- 
bling in the dispute without the knowl- 
edge of the President. The fact that the 

de took a drubbing did not enhance 
presidential prestige in the Capitol. 

But, watching the ups and downs of 
his own popularity chart, Mr. Truman 
hopes that the pressure of events will 
send his stock up in the months ahead. 
When that time comes, he thinks he 
would win the Presidency again. 
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THE COMING WAGE-PRICE CONTROLS 


AN INTERVIEW WITH ALAN VALENTINE 


Administrator, Economic Stabilization Agency 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Js the Government going to 
fix any prices? All prices? And if so, when? 

How about wages—will there be a ceiling on 
them? And what will happen to the cost-of- 
living raises that now are part of many labor 
contracts? 

To discuss these questions, so basic to business, 
the editors of U.S. News & World Report invited 
to their conference rooms the man in charge of the 
whole price-wage program, Alan Valentine, Ad- 
ministrator of the Economic Stabilization Agency. 
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ALAN VALENTINE, a Quaker from the north shore 
of Long Island, went to Oxford as a Rhodes schol- 
ar. After some teaching posts, he headed Univer- 
sity of Rochester for 15 years. 

Mr. Valentine is a Republican, director of sey- 
eral corporations and active in the Committee for 
Economic Development. In 1940 he ran the ““Dem- 
ocrats for Willkie’ campaign. In 1948 he was 
Marshall Plan executive in the Netherlands. He 
became Stabilization Administrator last October. 
He will be 50 next month. 








Q Is the “voluntary” freeze working, Mr. Valen- 
tine? 

A It is hard to say how well it is working. We don’t 
know yet. We have had very pleasing evidences of 
some companies which have pushed their prices back 
down again in accordance with the general request, 
and others have not. I would say it is better than if 
we had not done it, but if asked whether it is working 
100 per cent, or 90 per cent, or 80 per cent, I would 
say, “No.” 

Q Is that probably preliminary to a mandatory 
freeze in prices? 

A I don’t know that anybody can say with finality. 
First of all, selective controls would seem logically to 
lead to all-over controls. Secondly, when a substantial 
portion of the economy has become controlled, then 
we must, under the Act, control all of it. 

Q Are selective controls on in force? 

A We have a selective control on the motorcar in- 
dustry. And certainly we are likely to be having a few 
more shortly. That depends largely upon whether we 
can get voluntary controls in certain fields. We are 
committed to a program of what I suppose you would 
call increasing selective controls, and such a situation 
would logically seem to lead to one in which you have 
all-over price controls and consequently all-over wage 
stabilization. 

Q You haven't set any time schedule, have you? 

A No. Every time schedule which we have set, like 
some other time schedules, has been accelerated by 
events. Ours may be accelerated further. My guess is 
we will be moving into more controls than we can 
comfortably handle for many months to come. 

Q How long will it take you to build an organiza- 
tion? 

A It’s impossible to say. We are still not building as 


fast as we should to handle not only the present job 
but the kind of job we envisage as a minimum, two 
or three months from now. We will have to get more 
full-time recruits at all levels. Today we aren’t ina 
situation to handle even what we visualize might 
come out of the present telegrams that we have sent, 
to say nothing of the larger moves. 

Q What do you mean by “larger moves’’? 

A At the present time we’ve sent telegrams to or 
called meetings of a good number of the industry 
leaders picked from a certain number of fields. These 
are fields which we have studied—but do not mis- 
understand me, they are not necessarily fields in which 
we are planning to take mandatory action. They in- 
clude crude oil, cotton textiles, rayon yarn, copper, 
lead, zinc, steel scrap, retail trades, meat, scrap iron, 
nonferrous scrap as well, and I think general steel 
prices are included in there. We talked about indus- 
trial chemicals, but whether we have done anything 
there or not, I don’t know. We are organizing groups 
in two or three other fields, too. 

Q You are moving toward raw-material controls 
at present, rather than retail, aren’t you? 

A As much as possible. That’s logical. But you can’t 
always do that. For instance, in the motorcar situa- 
tion, there are all sorts of reasons why we couldn’t sit 
down and let that go right past us and just kiss it 
good-by as it went along. 

Q But you did that with steel, didn’t you? 

A No, we didn’t sit there and let steel go by. In 
fact, I think steel prices would have gone much higher 
if we had. 

Q Will you use the profit concept in control of 
prices? 

A We’ve got it in our price standard. You can’t get 
away from the fact that in controlling prices profit is 
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Trend Is to Full Controls... Timing Still Indefinite 


ee. Some Rationing Likely ... Escalator Pay Unsolved 


a factor, just as wages are and the cost of raw ma- 
terials. It isn’t an effort to control profits, it’s an effort 
to control prices. 

Q But industries like to maintain a certain margin 
—wouldn’t that involve a squeeze on that margin? 

A It might. It depends on what the margin is. 

Q But if their volume goes down-— 

A But the way it is based now, it is in terms of pre- 
Korea profits, and the last few years haven’t been so 
bad for business on the whole. I suppose we could 
make exceptions for a hardship case which had bad 
years then, or was just starting. We think it’s a work- 
able concept. 

Q You indicate that a general control is pretty 
much inevitable? 

A I haven’t quite said that, but I would think that, 
unless the trend changes, it would lead to general con- 
trols in time, but I don’t know when. 

Q Is the reason you can’t go to general controls 
now lack of organization or are there other factors? 

A There are certainly other factors. There are peo- 
ple in my shop (and I am one of them) who are far 
from sure that, even if we had a staff superbly or- 
ganized, it would be wise to put in general price and 
wage controls now. 


Avoiding Brake on Production 

Q What are some of the reasons why you doubt 
that it would be wise to put in a general control now? 

A Well, first of all, one of the most important 
things you’ve got to do is to get higher national pro- 
duction. Anything which would drastically cramp or 
upset that picture in one way or another would be a 
teal loss. The loss to production might more than off- 
set the gain in control of inflation if controls were put 
on generally. We’ve got to remember in that connec- 
tion that this may not be just a short run of two or 
three or four years. What industry can stand without 
great loss of production or of diminished incentives 
for maybe two or three or four years, might be very 
adverse factors to production and/or the private- 
enterprise system after the fifth or sixth or even tenth 
years. 

Q This thing may last much longer than we expect? 

A None of us knows. Then certainly general con- 
trols involve a tremendous amount of the kind of 
Paper work and annoyance and handicaps and delay 
of industry which accumulates as time goes on. Some- 
body was remarking this morning the number of dif- 
ferent items which OPA ultimately controlled. And 
the number was unbelievable—I hesitate to quote a 
figure, but you can get it—it was unbelievable in size 


and in the detail which went into it. The further you 
go the further you have to go. If you try to price- 
control some consumer goods then you probably have 
to ration them. If you ration consumer goods and 
control wages, the next thing you know you're also 
in the subsidy field. 

I question whether the inflationary pressure of our 
defense program is yet great enough on our prices to 
make all-over price freeze desirable, now. We are also 
in a stage where on the whole food prices have until 
recently been exerting a downward pull rather than 
upward. We are therefore doubtful that the inflation- 
ary pressure there is nearly as great as it will be later. 

That’s another way of saying that we aren’t going 
to need them as much now as we will later—and 
not an argument for not doing it now. But it is a fac- 
tor in the situation. Along with that, the fact that this 
whole price-wage problem is tied together in the Act 
presents the thing in an utterly new light from what 
it was last time, and it gets more complicated the 
more you study it. It’s a good thing, I think, that 
we’re having a chance to try to work out some of 
those headaches and problems in selected indus- 
tries, such as the motorcar industry, and have a 
little time to think about those, before we get into 
all the others. 

Let’s put it this way: If we had a general price 
freeze now we would be committed to a “simultane- 
ous” action, stabilizing all wages. We would, there- 
fore, stabilize and presumably, in effect, freeze all 
wages, with or without escalator clauses, depending on 
policy. If we froze them without escalator clauses we 
would hear a shriek from labor, naturally. If we froze 
them with escalator clauses, then you really aren’t 
controlling inflation at all, so far as all those aspects 
of our economy where there are no escalator clauses 
are concerned. Suppose all prices are frozen. It would 
be impossible at this time—if it ever is possible—to 
keep down the prices of a good many consumer 
goods, such as meat, men’s clothing and others, in 
which the success last time was not great. 

Escalator clauses would take care of those in or- 
ganized labor who had them, but would work a hard- 
ship on all labor which did not, and on all those try- 
ing to live on small salaries, pensions, annuities, etc. 

Q You may get a sort of “controlled” inflation? 

A What you would have really would be inadequate 
control in consumer prices, resulting in inadequate 
control of wages or else strongly protesting labor, and 
yet you would have played your trump card in the 
field of controls, namely, a price-wage freeze, and it 


(Continued on page 26) 
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wouldn’t have worked. You might even have to back 
away from it. And that’s just another practical reason. 

Q Will it ever work? 

A I’ve been reading a lot about OPA and thinking 
a lot about it, and in spite of all the criticisms of OPA 
and its mistakes, I think on the whole those fellows 
did a remarkable job, for which they didn’t have full 
credit, and they did keep prices down more than prices 
would have stayed down otherwise. 

Q That’s what you have to do—slow prices down? 

A That’s right. You can’t arrest them completely. 
A wage-price freeze now would be a tremendous in- 
equity. It will always bring inequities because there 
are inequities in our system, but it makes them very 
much more apparent. And there would have been a 
line from the Temporary E building of our office up 
to the Capitol and around a few blocks waiting—big 
business, small business, labor and everything else— 
each one wanting his inequity recognized and some- 
thing done about it. And many of them would have 
been right! And we would have had no staff, no space 
capacity, even to receive those fellows and listen to 
their stories, to say nothing about solving their prob- 
lem within two or three months. The result would 
have been a build-up of ill feeling and impairment of 
production, because we couldn’t cope with their situa- 
tion. And the attitude of the people toward our Gov- 
ernment in that kind of situation is something I don’t 
like to think about. 

Those are some of the reasons why I don’t think a 
price-wage freeze last month would have been a good 
thing to do. 

Q Ho:y about by mid-1951? 

A I hope definitely we will be able to cope by mid- 
1951, if necessary. In fact we will be ready to cope by 
the first of March, I think. But that doesn’t mean we 
necessarily will be—there are too many factors in- 
volved—what Joe Stalin does is an important and to 
us unknown factor—and there are a great many 
others. 


Wage Policy Before March 1? 

Q Doesn't the auto situation mean that you have to 
come up with a wage policy by March 1? 

A We may come up with one sooner than that. 

Q Isn’t the Wage Board trying to get a general 
wage policy, rather than one just for autos? 

A That’s right. 

Q Do you think that’s the way to do it? 

A I don’t know. I think the collective wisdom of 
the Wage Board on wages is much greater than my 
own. 

Q If we had a general wage policy by March 1, 
would that require you to put on a general price freeze 
then? Could you have a policy on wages and not apply 
it outside of autos? 

A Having a policy as to what you would do in a 
given situation does not mean you have to do it. We 


- « « ‘Wage-price freeze now would bring inequities’ 


could formulate a policy now—we have a price policy 
—but that doesn’t mean we are using it immediately 
for a price freeze. In fact, it’s a policy set up primarily 
for voluntary action although it provides a basis on 
which the same policy could be applied for manda. 
tory control. 

Q Is that a tentative set of standards? 

A It’s one we’ve done a lot of work on, but I would 
say it is tentative in that it could be—and probably 
will be—altered by amplification, interpretation and 
experience. 


The Problem of Pay Scales 

Q Are you trying to get a voluntary wage policy to 
accompany that? 

A Ina sense I suppose that any wage policy has to 
be voluntary to work. It’s quite a different thing— 
that’s one of the reasons why it takes longer. If either 
party to a wage policy, labor or management, is set 
against it deeply, it just doesn’t work. Of course, you 
can have it “voluntary” in the technical sense of ask- 
ing a given industry, capital and labor, to agree ona 
certain thing, and tell them that if they refuse to agree 
you will say, “This is how it’s going to be.” But unless 
you have a pretty good idea that it is going to be ac- 
cepted, you’re not going to do it, and risk strikes, 
because strikes are more harmful in some respects, 
and can be more inflationary, than current inflation. 

Q Then probably the cost-of-living formula would 
be accepted? 

A I don’t know. 

Q It would seem to fit into that pattern, wouldn't 
it? 

A Let’s put it this way: I think you’ve got some- 
thing like 1,200,000 people on that cost-of-living basis. 
If it were accepted as a policy thén all the rest of or- 
ganized labor might feel discriminated against if we 
froze prices, unless they also had escalator clauses. I 
assume that, therefore, some or most of the organized 
unions would bring great pressure to bear to get esca- 
lator clauses on cost of living promptly incorporated. 
I assume that most of industry would accept that. But 
many industries would say, “We can do this only if 
we get a price raise.” And we would be in the hole all 
over again if we granted a price raise for that purpose. 
Or we could argue with them that some of them could 
absorb it in their profits, if their profits are high. 

Then let’s assume that in the end most of organized 
labor would end up with a nice escalator clause on cost 
of living. That’s fine, but then prices go up and what 
happens to the white-collar worker, the schoolteacher, 
the widow, the man on a pension or annuity? We can 
say to them, “O.K., you can have a cost-of-living esca- 
lator agreement, too, if you can get it.” But they aren't 
going to get it from the insurance companies; they 
aren’t going to get it from the schools and colleges 


and they aren’t going to get it from most other places, 


where their income comes from—usually because it 
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just isn’t there. So if we accepted the principle of an 
escalator clause, we would then be faced at least with 
a protest from all fixed-income people and low-sal- 
aried workers that we had done them a real inequity 
because when we let prices go up then and froze their 
incomes, they’d stay frozen. 

Q But doesn’t that always happen? 

A Yes, the small-salaried fellow always gets kicked 
around. 

Q The unions are already saying that if you don’t 
allow the escalator clauses to work you're admitting 
that your price controls won’t work, because the 
escalator clauses wouldn't pay off if the price controls 
were right. How about that? 

A That’s part of the union argument, but I must say 
that in a lot of these things the arguments are valid 
only if you look at the thing as though all Americans 
were organized or else as though all Americans were 
on the other side of the tracks and were managers and 
capitalists. 


Why Meat Prices Rise 

Q Could you stabilize the price of food and cloth- 
ing? Under the existing law, can it be done? 

A Yes, under the existing law you can, more than 
it is realized. 

Until three weeks ago Walter Reuther was perfectly 
correct when he said you couldn’t stabilize the price of 
foods because they weren’t up to parity, therefore if 
you stabilized them you would be stabilizing them up- 
ward and there was no reason why the unions should 
give up a cost-of-living clause when the cost of food 
was going up. That was three weeks ago. Since that 
time, all the meats—possibly with the exception of 
pork—crossed the line into parity and on that basis 
could be stabilized now. The only place where the 
unions are wrong is this: It is not now, in the case of 
meat, a parity matter. The reason for the meat prices 
going up now is that they can’t be kept down. If we 
tried to put in the strictest kind of controls now in the 
meat industry, it is very doubtful how much it would 
hold the prices down. A better way of putting it would 
be to say that I haven’t come on a single man in the 
industry who feels that, without strict rationing and 
probably subsidies, meat prices can be controlled, 
really controlled. 

Q Because of a black market? 

A For all sorts of reasons. Compare it with, let us 
say, the motorcar industry, where you’ve got 9 or 10 
manufacturers, all reputable people, all of whom, 
when they say they will obey the law, will do so—and 
anyhow you can see pretty easily whether they are 
observing the law. Some dealers may operate a black 
market, but the Ford Company or General Motors or 
others will not. 

But you’ve got in the meat industry quite a different 
picture. Last time, I’m told, about half of the meat 
was being processed by previously unlicensed proc- 


‘We'll make a big try to control meat prices’ 





essors, and that is medically dangerous. You’ve got 
an industry where there are lots and lots of little 
dealers, whom you literally can’t control completely, 
short of an army of enforcers, and that we Americans 
don’t like. 

It’s like the clothing industry—you’ve got any num- 
ber of little fellows making men’s suits and selling 
them through all sorts of channels, and of course it 
becomes very much more difficult to control them. 
Also, a higher percentage of those are likely not to be 
as socially responsible as are most makers of motor- 
cars. 

The real fact is we don’t know to what extent meat 
prices can be controlled, but as soon as we can we'll 
make a try at it, and it will be a big try. 

The whole point, however, is that there are some 
fields in which price control is very, very difficult. 
And we certainly couldn’t control those fields now. 
And in the case of agricultural commodities like food, 
it isn’t only parity but the mechanical process itself 
that makes it difficult. 

Q But the lack of any control of meat makes it im- 
possible to handle the stabilization of wages, doesn't it? 

A That’s the point. Not impossible, but difficult! 


About Cost-of-Living Pay 

Q And don’t you get into the place where you can 
work out an escalation agreement? 

A Labor may work hard to keep its escalation. And 
well-to-do industry will presumably take care of it- 
self, although it will create a problem, because indus- 
try may come back and say, “Because you’ve left the 
escalator clause in there we must have a price allow- 
ance, and later we will have to have another one.”’ And 
then you get the same old ring-around-a-rosy all over 
again. 

But I want to point out that the people who are not 
members of unions which have the escalator clause 
aren’t going to be equally favored when prices go up, 
because their wages are frozen, too. 

Q Does that mean you would get a situation where 
prices are moving up 2 or 3 per cent or more a year? 

A Yes, with some organized labor getting the bene- 
fit of the escalator clauses and others not. 

Q You would allow other unions to go up to that 
amount in their negotiations, wouldn’t you? 

A I don’t know—that’s a hypothetical question at 
the moment. Some employers would be hesitant, and 
other employers would come back to us and say, 
“Look, we’re perfectly willing to do this but we can’t 
do it unless we get a price raise.” Then we have to go 
through the whole process of deciding whether we 
should give them price relief under those circum- 
stances. And every time we do we get a little more in- 
flation—then the fellow who is not under the escalator 
clause has to pay more for that product because we 
allowed price relief. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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« « « ‘I don’t think you can be arbitrary’ 


Q Why couldn’t you spend your time finding 
out how to give escalator clauses to everybody? 

A It is one thing to allow an escalator clause, 
and it’s another thing to say who’s going to pay 
the money of the escalation. 

I was asking some authorities today if they could 
roughly estimate the cost of a subsidy of meat to 
hold meat prices down to anything reasonable. 
And they estimated to keep meat prices reason- 
able would probably cost about 6 billion dollars 
a year. 

Q You said if we controlled prices on consumer 
goods we would have to ration. Is that inevitable? 

A No. I am sorry if I put it quite that way. It 
looks to me as though to price-control some con- 
sumer goods you’d almost have to ration because 
that’s the only way in which you could reduce the 
demand which would otherwise knock the ceiling 
off your controls. 

Q What would be some of them? 

A Probably the things which were rationed last 
time, in many cases. Some, I’m told, were rationed 
as much for the sake of price control as they were 
rationed for any other reasons. 

Q There seems to be a lot of fear over gasoline 
rationing. How about gasoline? 

A I just don’t know—yet. But I should think 
that would probably be a case where rationing 
helps control price. 

I think it does follow perfectly naturally that if 
you reduce demand—and rationing is one way to 
reduce demand by controlling it and directing it— 
then you’re assisting in the control of prices. 


Rationing—Maybe Subsidies 

Q In other words, you would say if we had a 
general price ceiling then it is not going to be pos- 
sible to stay away from some rationing? 

A If we try to hold the price ceiling firm it seems 
to me inevitable that we would have some rationing 
in the long run. We might be pushed into subsidies 
as well, and pushed into every other device possible 
to reduce demand. Of course the major devices for 
reducing demand aren’t in my bailiwick at all— 
taxes, credit controls, increased production. 

Q Have you ordered any ration books printed? 

A That is a leading question—but the answer is 
no, we haven’t ordered any ration books. 

Q It would be very serious, wouldn't it, to have a 
severe squeeze on corporate profits at a time when 
we are having a long-run build-up? 

A It depends on what is a severe squeeze. Now 
the whole issue on the General Motors—I am think- 
ing of the General Motors company and not the 
motorcar industry as a whole—seemed to me pretty 
clear before we sent our first telegram, and still 
seems to me pretty clear. The root of the issue was 
not whether they were telling the truth with regard 


to their costs, because they were probably telling 
the truth pretty accurately and we can believe 
their costs have gone up. But, question 1—to what 
extent if any were and are they absorbing those 
increased costs? To that they haven’t yet given us 
an answer. They said they were absorbing them 
some, but I have been unable yet to have them give 
me any rough percentage. Question 2—to what 
extent if any were they anticipating costs of the 
future and putting them in a price increase rather 
than actual existing cost? Naturally our attitude 
toward those two is somewhat different. It doesn’t 
mean that you can arbitrarily exclude all estimate 
of future costs. Somebody said you’re not a busi- 
nessman if you do that. 


Looking Ahead at Profits 

On the other hand, if you take the most conserv- 
ative concept of any treasurer or controller budget- 
ing for the future, you know he is always going to 
cover you for every possible emergency in the safest 
possible way. Is that all going to be translated into 
price—that’s the question. We do know that Gen- 
eral Motors profits have been very, very high. Could 
they have absorbed more of that price increase? 

What is profit beyond reason, when you take all 
the factors into consideration, including the fact 
that profits next year, in the field of passenger cars 
at least, are going to be less? What their profits will 
be from defense work is yet unknown, but those 
may be subject to renegotiation, so that nobody can 
say precisely. Also, should a company be satisfie 1 
with less profit in a time of declared national emer- 
gency or a “cold war” or a hot war, or anything you 
want to call it, than in the peaceful days of the ’30s 
or the peaceful days, relatively, of 46 and 47? All 
of those factors come into it. 

I’m perfectly sincere in saying I don’t know the 
answer. All we wanted that narticular company and 
others to do was not to make their price increases 
until we had a chance to study with them the situa- 
tion as rapidly as possible and come to conclusions 
as rapidly as possible. We had rather expected that 
such companies would consult or at least inform us 
in advance of announcing price increases. Ford did 
in part. General Motors not at all. 

And that’s where we now stand. I shall be very 
much pleased if we can come to a conclusion before 
the first of March. 

Q Profits of the motorcar industry and some 
others are considerably above the average of 1946- 
49, and these standards seem to imply that not un- 
til those profits are dropped down to this level will 
any price increase be allowed. Is that so? 

A That wouldn’t necessarily follow. It depends 
obviously on the condition of the company and 
also upon other costs. I don’t think you can be 
arbitrary about any of these things. 
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Billing clerks had to do this a AAU 


This simplified bill—made possible by Recordak’s 
Photographic Billing System—was turned out in 
9 seconds flat! 


This descriptive-type bill took 1 minute and 
20 seconds for the billing clerk to prepare. 


illustrating just one of the ways Recordak 
microfilming is increasing efficiency in 65 different 
types of business... in thousands of concerns 


Before... billing clerks in retail stores had a tedious _ thermore, billing machine requirements are reduced 
job . . . had to list and describe each article shown on as much as 70%. And stationery costs are lower, too. 
ee ”° 7 O7 ° . e = . 
charge account” sales checks. A 100% duplication, Regardless of your type of business—or its size— 
.? * Mf . . . . 
actually, of the salesclerk’s record-keeping. you should investigate Recordak microfilming soon. 
Remember, it’s being used today in 65 different types of 
business, thousands of concerns—to simplify account- 
ing routines; to get greater protection; to cut filing 
space requirements 99%; to produce photographically 
accurate and complete records . . . instantaneously 


But, today, this waste of time and effort is a thing 
of the past for the hundreds of stores—large and 
small—using Recordak’s Photographic Billing System. 

Now ... billing clerks post only the sales-checks 
totals ... plus any credits and returns. No individual 
descriptions and price listings are required . . . because 
the original sales checks are microfilmed (for the 
store’s record) and forwarded to the customer along 


with the simplified bill. son Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


As a result, billing clerks can handle many more ey 
accounts ... with greater accuracy ... can keep ahead =S=RECORDERK 


of schedule—even during seasonal peak periods. Fur- 


... at surprisingly low cost. 


Write today for a free copy of “50 Billion Records 
Can’t Be Wrong.” Recordak Corporation, 444 Madi- 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
**Recordak” is a trade-mark 
originator of modern microfilming—and its application to business systems 








Come for a ride and see... 


ACROSS THE COUNTRY the railroads’ ‘‘name-tr 
flagships of the rails, are really making a name for 
themselves—and the railroads. There are more than 
150 of them, crack streamliners all, with glamor- 
ous new features to make travel fun as never before. 
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DINERS, FOR INSTANCE, feature slick new 
ideas like tables that let you take in the 
view while you dine without dropping 
a forkful. And if it weren’t for the scen- 
ery rushing by you’d think you were in 
a topnotch hotel, the food’s that good. 
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Now meet the next 





PROGRESS STARTED. The railroads are gear- 
ing up to give freight service like you’ve 
never known. Improvements already in- 
clude better terminals, reduced handling, 
radio dispatching. And now roller bearings 
are ready to bring the same sort of revolu- 
tion in freight trains they did in passenger 
trains—a new standard of service for ship- 
pers, economies for the railroads. 
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WINNING CUSTOMERS, In going after tomorrow’s 
freight business, “Roller Freight” can be the 
railroads’ star attraction to win back lost freight 
tonnage, and gain new. Because Timken bearings 
cut starting resistance 88%, the usual jolts and 
jars are eliminated, merchandise gets a smooth, 
protected ride. 









Look what the “‘name-trains’ 





THE NEW TRAINS are built to make th 
most of the scenic splendor along 
many of their routes. Coach windows are 
extra wide and many lounge cars have 
glass tops that let you look up as well 
as out. 


reat step 
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MORE CARS. With “Roller Freight” the 
rails can give you better service than 
ever because they'll have more cars 
available to do it with. “Roller Freight” 
gets there faster, spends less time out 
for repairs. Result: a big increase in 
America’s freight car capacity—a vital 
factor in critical times. 





Watch the railroads GO...on 
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YET THENAME-TRAINS” aren’t high hat. 





tHE SANDMAN is hard to resist 


nake the 
r along when you’re in a bedroom like Emphasis is on low-cost travel—in day- 
lows are this! And you'll sleep till the porter’s coaches that havea club-like atmosphere 


by day, bedroom-like comfort at night. 
Other “‘name-train” attractions include 
barbershops, telephones, showers. 
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“good morning” because Timken 
roller bearings on the axles help 
diminate jolts and jars. 
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MUCH OF THE SUCCESS of the new passenger equip- 
ment has been due to Timken tapered roller bear- 
ings on train axles, permitting faster speed and 
smoother rides. Now, freight trains are next to be 
equipped with Timken bearings. And with that step 
forward will come a new era in railroad progress! 
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nt” the NO "HOT BOXES”. You'll want to ship on 

e than freights equipped with Timken bearings, be- _ bearings often have to be cut as much as 
e cars cause they virtually eliminate the “hot boxes” 30% in zero weather. Freights on 
eight” that delay deliveries, gum up schedules. The — Timken bearings don’t. Roller bearings 
ne out railroads will then be able to make on-time also make practical the use of other im- 
ase in delivery every time! provements like tighter couplings and 
a vital high-speed trucks. 
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NO WINTER CUTS. Freights on friction 


ered roller bearings 





NOT JUST A BALL© NOT JUST A ROLLER (— 
THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER (> 
BEARING TAKES RADIAL §) AND THRUST- 9). 
4 LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION-2)- 
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Wh oe MME ERA. 
HOW ABOUT COST? Timken cartridge journal- 


box-and-bearing assemblies for freight cars 
cost about 4% less than applications of five 





years ago. And they save the railroads money 
—through fewer damage claims, no “hot box” 
expense, 90% fewer man-hours for terminal 
inspection, increased car availability, longer 
trains! “Roller Freight” is ready now to 
speed railroad progress! The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 


COPR. 1951 THE TIMKEN 
ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 





Basic research at RCA Laboratories has led to most of today’s all-electronic télevision advances. 


At the heat of evety relevision set-/ 


Why show RCA Laboratories inside 
your television receiver? Because almost 
every advance leading to all-electronic 
TV was pioneered by the scientists and 
research men of this institution. 

The supersensitive image orthicon tele- 
vision camera was brought to its present 
perfection at RCA Laboratories. The kine- 
scope, in these laboratories, became the 
mass-produced electron tube on the face of 
which you see television pictures. New 
sound systems, better microphones — even 


the phosphors which light your TV screen 
—first reached practical perfection here. 

Most important of all, the great bulk of 
these advances have been made available to 
the television industry. If you’ve ever seen a 
television picture, you’ve seen RCA Labora- 
tories at work. 

* 8 # 


See the latest wonders of radio, television, and 
electronics at RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 West 
49th St., N. Y. Admission is free. Radio Corpo- 
ration of America, RCA Building, Radio City, 
New York 20, New York. 


Through research from RCA Lab- 
oratories, today’s RCA Victor tele- 
vision receivers are the finest 
example of electronic engineering. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


World Leader in Radio — First in Television 











Worldgram 


THE CAPITAL OF THE WORLD 


LONDON....PARIS....BONN.... 





>> This is what worries Frenchmen and Britons about the U.S. right now: 

Suspicion in Europe is that maybe the U.S. is about to run out on Europe. 
U.S. isolationism, as Europeans see it, appears to be coming back. U.S. debate 
| over policies toward Europe gives the impression the U.S. is badly divided, net 
effect of which may be to hamstring Truman-Acheson program. Dollar aid is to be 
cut, made conditional. That's understood. But now troop aid, sending of more 
U.S. divisions to Western Europe may be cut back, too. That's a new worry. 











>> In this sort of atmosphere, criticism of the U.S. flourishes. 

U.S. preaching, as London and Paris call it, is beginning to be resented. 
Now, when U.S. asks France and Britain to recruit more men, spend more money, 
' mobilize faster, tendency is to pick flaws in U.S. mobilization, ask if the U.S. 
record is so hot, after all. Similarly, U.S. policies on Korea, China, Russia, 
Germany and a few other places come in for pretty critical examination. 

Strange thing is that, while Europeans are worrying about the U.S. running 
out on Europe, Americans are worrying about Europe running out on the U.S. 

Result--probably noted in Moscow=--is a sharp drop in mutual confidence. 











>> It's a fact that Big Three unity is tending to come apart at the seams. 

Talks with Russia offer the latest illustration. France is eager to talk 
with the Russians. Britain is halfway willing to. U.S. doesn't really want to 
at all, doesn't see much use in it. You can discount diplomatic double talk to 
the effect that the Big Three see eye to eye on this issue. In fact..... 

French diplomats, reflecting French public opinion, are looking for every 
opportunity to keep the Russians talking. One reason, of course, is fear of what 
a Soviet Army might do to France. But another reason, a special one right now, 
is a desire to postpone West German rearmament. Idea is that so long as Big Four 
talks are going on, or in prospect, Allies can't go ahead in Western Germany. 

British diplomats have little faith that talks with Russia will produce 
real results, but they have Labor Party sentiment to contend with. And, while 
they think France is too hopeful, they think the U.S. may be too pessimistic. 

U.S. diplomats would probably prefer to give up the whole idea of more 
palavering with the Russians, if it weren't for French and British opinion. 

Talks, if they ever do materialize, probably won't settle anything. But the 
preliminary maneuvers show how easily Russia puts Big Three unity under strain. 














>> Day when West Germans will be armed looks further and further away. Delays,: 
obstacles are piling up. To give you the realities of this situation..... 


French officials haven't the slightest intention of giving guns 
(over) 


In Paris, 
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to West Germans until after at least four things happen. Condition No. 1 is a 
Big Four conference--or a finding that no talks can be held. No. 2 is the sign- 
ing by France, Germany and the Low Countries of the Schuman Plan to merge all 
their coal and steel production. The French insist that this must precede any 
German rearmament. No. 3 is a decision by the Atlantic Pact powers and General 
Eisenhower on exactly how the Atlantic Pact Army is to be organized. No. 4 is a 
final decision on the controls the Allies are to retain over Western Germany. 
These French conditions may take months to work out. There's room in any 
one of them for disagreement among the Allies. So French agreement a few weeks 


ago to arm West Germans apparently wasn't as binding as it looked at the time. 








>> In Bonn, these Allied delays combine with Soviet pressure to give Western 
Germany a chance to keep on raising the ante the Allies may have to pay to get 
West Germany rearmed and on the Allied side. U.S.-German negotiations, begun at 
Bonn, merely pave the way for further talks. Test is to come when arms proposal 
is finally submitted to West German Parliament by Chancellor Adenauer. Outlook 
now is that Adenauer can't get an arms proposal through Parliament, instead may 
lose his job. That means new elections, confusion and more negotiations. 








>> Boost in French defense budget, squeezed through Parliament, means this: 

Arms outlay in 1951 is to total about 2 billion dollars. That is to cover 
war in Indo-China, arms production and armed forces in Europe, addition of at 
least five divisions by the end of 1951. This total of 2 billions represents an 
increase of 45 per cent over the 1950 budget. It means somewhat higher taxes, 
more borrowing as well. U.S. arms aid is in addition to this total. 

By comparison with U.S......France, with 28 per cent as much population as 
the U.S., will be spending 5 per cent as much for defense. Around half of the 
U.S. budget is to go for defense, around 30 per cent of France's. Defense is to 
absorb about 9 per cent of France's national income, 12 per cent of U.S. 

In terms of man power, France's 650,000 men under arms is slightly higher 
than U.S. 2.2 million, in proportion to population. Year from now, however, the 
U.S. is to have 3.5 million men under arms, France maybe 725,000. Build-up of 
French armed forces is thus to be Slower than that of the U.S. 




















>> In London, it's assumed that Britain's defense budget, due in April, will 
rise from 2,380,000,000 dollars to something over 3 billion--maybe to a figure 
in the neighborhood of 3.4 billion. U.S. aid, still in dispute, is additional. 

Effect of Korea has been to raise Britain's defense spending by 193 million 
dollars to the present total. As a result, defense takes more of the British 
budget than social services, for the first time since Socialists took power. 

By comparison with U.S. and France.....Britain, with a 1951 defense budget 
of 3.4 billion, will then be spending more than France but only 8 per cent of 
U.S. defense spending, and devoting to defense probably a larger share of her 
national income than France, but still under the proportion spent by the U.S. 

In terms of man power, Britain now has relatively more men under arms than 
either France or the U.S. In proportion to population, to match the U.S., Brit- 
ain should have 730,000 men under arms now, 1,165,000 a year from now. Actually, 
Britain now has an armed force of 856,000. It's doubtful, however, if the total 
a year from now will be much higher. London knows of no plans to recruit more. 
like France's, is stepping up, but not at U.S. rates. 








British build-up, 
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While just about everybody likes the 
idea of meat on the table, most folks 
also like the idea of turning the proc- 
essing and curing chore over to the 
nation’s meat packers. 


That even goes for a lot of farm families 
right in the heart of the hog country. 
With prime porkers rooting all over the 
place, you’ll find packer-processed meats 
in many a farm refrigerator. 


‘Remember to pick up some 
ima 


-“ Fork Chops on the way home! 






\/ 














This, we believe, says something impor- 
tant. When farmers find it’s to their 
advantage to sell their animals to meat 
packers and buy just the cuts of meat 
they want from retailers, that’s a pretty 
good indication that America’s meat 


supply system is working all right. 


It shows that the service performed by 
meat packing companies is well worth 
its moderate cost. 


American Meat Institute 


Headquarters, Chicago ® 


Members throughout the U. S. 
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Mobilizers Take Over for Duration...C. E. Wilson and 


Aides Clay and Weinberg... Harrison, Valentine, Ching 


For the first time, it now is possible to 
see the organization and the men who 
will control much of industry and the 
civilian economy as the nation mobilizes 
for defense. Decisions have been made. 
The men have been appointed. Their 
lines of authority have been made clear. 
They are: 
> Charles E. Wilson, 64, stands at the 
top as maker and enforcer of policy for 
the whole rearmament effort. Mr. Wil- 
son, a massive figure in whom industry 
has expressed the highest confidence, is 
Director of the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization. Formerly, he was president of 
General Electric Co. 

After a quick look at the situation, Mr. 
Wilson thinks the country is in much 
better condition to produce the things it 
needs than it was early in World War II. 
He is having some difficulty getting esti- 
mates of total needs from the military, 
but in any event foresees a gradual ac- 
celeration of munitions production that 
necessarily will have a heavy impact on 
the economy. 

Nevertheless, the Defense Mobilizer 
is hopeful that civilians may not be too 
hard hit, is trying to work things out so 
that there will be no economy of scarcity 
for the consumer. It is part of Mr. Wil- 
son’s job to avoid inflation, and he thinks 
production for civilians is one of his 
most potent weapons in this connection. 

Meanwhile, intending only to boss the 
job and let others do the administrative 
work, he is acquiring a small staff. His 
aides will help him formulate policy to 
guide the operating agencies below. They 
will keep track of how these agencies 
carry out policy and hold them to the 
lines set for them. As his principal assist- 
ants, Mr. Wilson has chosen Gen. Lucius 
D. Clay and Sidney J. Weinberg, men 
who 'ike him became experienced in this 
sort of work in World War II. 
> General Clay, 53, a military man who 
tempers an abrupt manner with an easy 
smile, is an expert on military needs and 
also on American industry. His principal 
job under Mr. Wilson will be to super- 
vise military procurement and_produc- 
tion. On the basis of his World War II 
record, he can be expected to favor mili- 
tary over civilian production, which could 
lead .to disputes in which Mr. Wilson 
would serve as referee. 

During the recent war, General Clay, 
a West Point man and a coldly efficient, 
hard-working disciplinarian, spent two 

years as the Army’s Director of Materiel. 
He supervised Army requirements, fol- 
lowed orders into the factories and got a 
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DEFENSE MOBILIZERS HARRISON AND WILSON 


The businessman‘’s new 


reputation as a man who knew the capac- 
ities and productive possibilities of hun- 
dreds of war plants. Many industrialists 
became his friends. 

Early in 1945, General Clay became 
deputy to the then War Mobilizer, James 
F. Byrnes. In that capacity, he put his 
thumb on the civilian economy, squelched 
talk of reconversion to peacetime pro- 
duction. Later, he became U.S. military 
governor in.Germany and postwar com- 
mander of American troops in Europe. 
He is the man who fought out the Berlin 
“air lift.” 
> Mr. Weinberg, 59, a cheerful New 
York investment banker, is recruiting 
businessmen for top jobs in the Wilson 
organization. As a partner in Goldman, 
Sachs & Co., and a director in numerous 
big corporations, Mr. Weinberg has hun- 
dreds of good friends throughout the 
business and industrial world. He is hav- 
ing no difficulty in getting important men 
for important jobs and attributes that 
factor to Mr. Wilson’s prestige. 

Mr. Weinberg, the son of a Brooklyn 
furrier, went to work for Goldman, Sachs 
43 years ago, took business-school and 
night-school courses and rose steadily to 
the top of that company. In World War 
II, he was in the War Production Board, 
chiefly as a recruiter of outstanding men 
for top-grade jobs. 

When the Wilson organization has 


alphabet: DPA and ODM 


been staffed, Mr. Weinberg is to be a 
general trouble shooter and buffer for 
Mr. Wilson, on call for any assignment 
that may come up. 

The three, Mr. Wilson, General Clay 
and Mr. Weinberg, have been going over 
the situation, estimating the job to be 
done. There have been conferences with 
the President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, the Federal Reserve Board and 
other agencies interested in their prob- 
lem. Meanwhile, they have established a 
top operating agency, the Defense Produc- 
tion Board, under William H. Harrison. 
> Mr. Harrison, 58, who rose from tele- 
phone repairman to president of Inter- 
national Telephone & Telegraph, has a 
variety of high responsibilities. Perhaps 
the most important will be reviewing 
the requirements programs of the serv- 
ices, determining what is feasible and 
what is not, and compelling readjust- 
ments to make the best possible use of 
the American industrial machine. 

Scheduling is to be done with a view 
to over-all capacity—including that for 
necessary civilian production. Mr. Har- 
rison also will take charge of allocations 
and priorities and will set production 
goals. In attending to all these things, 
he will be responsible only to Mr. Wil- 
son. 

The system’s actual contact with busi- 
ness and industry is to be one step lower 
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Bell c Howell § Burroughs 
' MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR 





Modern microfilm equipment, built by Bell 
& Howell and sold by Burroughs, is the 
finest obtainable. It reflects Bell & Howell’s 
acknowledged leadership in the field of 
Precision instruments for fine photography. 


MICROFILM ... sure cure 


for a front office headache ! 


The responsibility of protecting important records and business docu- 
ments is a headache common to most businessmen today. 


It’s common to most businessmen, that is, who either haven’t yet heard 
about or haven't yet applied the proved remedy of Burroughs microfilming. 


This swift and flexible recording tool condenses paper records into 
tiny frames of microfilm . . . provides complete, photographically 
faithful duplicates that can be safely stored in less than 1 % of the space 
required by paper originals. Any time you wish, they can be projected 
to original size or larger . . . reproduced as facsimiles when needed. 


By converting your records to microfilm, you add efficiency to every 
phase of your record-keeping . . . gain unmatched security and flexi- 
bility. Now is the time to do it—give your Burroughs office a call today. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S 


Burroughs 4» 


Burroughs 





Have YOU secured YOUR 


BRITISH 


and economical! 


motor coach, steamer. 


Britain and Ireland, Britain and the Continent. 
Cabin reservations made here. 


you leave. 





@ RAIL tickets and reservations. Be sure to purchase 
MILEAGE COUPONS, at savings up to 32%, for go-as-you- 
please travel (Coupons NOT obtainable in the British Isles). 


@ Delightful SIGHTSEEING TRIPS and TOURS by rail, 


Travel Requirements? 


If not, don’t delay. Everyone of these British Railways services 
may be arranged here, before you leave. Convenient 


@ CHANNEL STEAMER SERVICES — direct links between 


@ RESERVATIONS at 47 outstanding HOTELS operated by 


the Hotels Executive, British Transport, may be made before 


Typical of DEVALUATION SAVINGS — 


A complete dining car meal for only 70 cents! 
CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or any office shown below 


@ NEW YORK 20,N.Y.,9 Rockefeller Pl. @ LOS ANGELES 14, Cal., 510 W. 6th St. 

@ CHICAGO 3, IlI., 39 So. La Salle St. @TORONTO, Ontario, 69 Yonge Street 

For illustrated literature, write Dept. 36 at any address shown above 
1951— FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN YEAR 












































J.P. MORGAN & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK 


Condensed Statement of Condition December 31, 1950 


ASSETS 
Cash on Hand and Due from Banks.........+ 
United States Government Securities....... 
State and Municipal Bonds and Notes...... 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank.......... 
Other Bonds and Securities (including Shares 
of Morgan Grenfell §& Co. Limited and 
Morgan § Cie. Incorporated) ...........+.. 
Loans and Bills Purchased ............++.00e 
Accrued Interest, Accounts Receivable, etc.. 
SAME AOMOR 5. 5 06 sou 5 8 <a )s en oisinp 3:9: 4'0\6.0'0 

Liability of Customers on Letters 
of Credit and Acceptances......sseeeeeeeee 


LIABILITIES 

Deposits: U.S. Government $ 11,603,186.25 
ofl: Ob ber. o505. 6.5. 547,207 251.62 
Official Checks Outstandin$ 23,200,624.11 
Accounts Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc.... 

Acceptances Outstanding and Letters of 
Oe GEE TET Cot tr eee eo ere 
COPIER. «oo oa caceseiieec ccvewdes sovesecheccene 
BUTTE ono i 9.0.0 ved ecebcievccccsesccdscouses 
CUNO DPOREE 6 oink ecccswhscsesstuee cudews 


$147,633,532.71 
152,219,062.84 
62,646,977.79 
1,500,000.00 


20,561 ,922.04 
259 588,908.95 
1,977,476.34 
3,000,000.00 


12 332,561.59 
$661,460,442.26 


$582 011,061.98 
4,821,786.42 


12,332 561.59 
20,000 ,000.00 
30,000 ,000.00 
12,295 ,032.27 


$661,460,442.26 


United States Government securities carried at $25,305,202.62 in the above 
statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary powers, to secure 
public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Le, 


down. Mr. Harrison previously had been 
head of the National Production Author. 
ity in the Commerce Department. Unde 
a new Administrator, that will continue 
in operation, putting allocation, priority 
and program orders into effect. 

The same is true for agencies in the 
Interior Department that have been cop. 
cerned with minerals, petroleum, oa] 
and electric power, and for the Defense 
Transport Administration in the Inter. 
state Commerce Commission. So, for the 
time being, business will have the same 
contact points with Government as jp 
the recent past. 

Eventually, however, Mr. Harrison, 
soft-spoken, ruddy and _ silver-haired, 
plans to group them all into a single 
agency under a single roof. 
> Alan Valentine, Administrator of the 
Economic Stabilization Agency, reports 





LUCIUS CLAY 
. . . military procurement 


directly to Mr. Wilson just as Mr. Har- 
rison does. Mr. Valentine’s job is in the 
whole field of prices and wages. (See 
page 24.) If there should be rationing his 
will be the task of shaping policy in that 
field, too. 

Price control now is on a voluntary 
basis, except for automobiles. General 
control of prices is on its way, and prob- 
ably will come by March 1. Such con- 
trols are to be administered by Michael 
V. DiSalle, former mayor of Toledo, who 
is responsible directly to Mr. Valentine. 
If there is rationing, Mr. DiSalle also 
will administer that. 
> Cyrus $. Ching, on loan from the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Serv- 
ice, heads a board that is to produce 4 
formula for controlling wages and sal: 
aries. That formula probably will evolve 
after control of prices is ordered. For his 
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hoard, Mr. Ching reports wage recom- 
mendations to Mr. Valentine. 

Thus, Mr. Valentine (under Mr. Wil- 
gn) is the man who is going to try to 
control inflation as it touches the ordinary 

ple of the country. It is an assignment 
me doubt can be carried out with full 
success. 

Comparisons. There are parallels be- 
tween the new Wilson organization and 
that of World War II. Mr. Wilson’s of- 
fce is comparable to the Office of War 
Mobilization, which fixed policies then. 
Mr. Harrison’s DPA is the equivalent of 
the old War Production Board, which 
took charge of industry. Mr. Valentine’s 
Economic Stabilization Agency has been 
likened to the recent wars Office of 
Price Administration, with authority over 
wages (never held by OPA) added. 

In addition, Mr. Wilson is Chairman 





—Harris & Ewing 


SIDNEY WEINBERG 
. . . trouble shocting 


of an advisory Defense Mobilization 
Board, composed of Cabinet members 
and heads of agencies concerned with 
defense. Through semimonthly meetings 
it is expected to show where the mobili- 
zation machinery is lagging so Mr. Wil- 
son may put his trouble shooters to work. 
Meanwhile, the National Security Re- 
sources Board, since it is established by 
law, will continue in existence, but its 
duties will be much shrunken. Its Chair- 
man, W. Stuart Symington, although to 
outward appearances thrust into a side 
pocket, has shown no intention of re- 
signing. It is generally thought that a 
more important job, possibly that of Sec- 
letary of Defense, is in store for him. 
_ Mr. Wilson’s organization may not be 
in its final form. Changes are expected as 
experience dictates. But it now is estab- 
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MOA’ orrers 
XTRA P Es FITS 


CANNER SHOWS 10% 
EFFICIENCY GAIN 


Mitp CLIMATE the year 
ob round (66.4° average mean 
maximum and 47.6° average 
mean minimum) makes money 
by saving money for MOA in- 
dustries. 


47° 


For example: a nationally- 
known food processor reports his 
MOA branch operates at 10% higher 
efficiency than his multi-storied mid- 
western and eastern plants. Main rea- 
son: our mild winter temperatures 
permit efficient 1-floor plant layout 
without excessive heating costs. 


Climate adds to profits for MOA 
branch operations in many ways: no 
weather-caused shutdowns, uniform- 
ly high worker output because it’s 
ideal ‘‘working weather”’ every day. 
No costly protection against heat or 


























freezing for goods in storage or trans- 
it; lower plant construction costs. 


Add climate to MOA’s advantages 
in location, transportation, labor sup- 
ply and rich markets and you'll have 
an impressive total of the extra-profit 
opportunities an MOA branch plant 
location offers you. 





(ALAMEDA 
__ COUNTY) 





ioe 


*MOA stands for METROPOLITAN OAK- 
LAND AREA, includes all Alameda County. 
Map spotlights Hayward, 15 miles, 20 min- 
utes by Freeway from downtown Oakland. 
Key location for rail (three lines) or truck 
distribution. Industrial sites bordering 
800-acre airport and in other level areas in 
and out of city limits. 30,000 potential labor 
force, mostly skilled. 90% home ownership. 
Plentiful, low-cost gas, electricity, water. 


FREE DATA SHEETS READY FOR MAILING 
Write today for new Data Sheet “HOW OUR CLIMATE MAKES YOU 
MONEY”, concise, factual data on MOA climate, based on 20-year records, 
Other Data Sheets available on Markets and our Industrial Survey. Your in- 
quiry involves no cost or obligation. No publicity. 





MO 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
CALIFORNIA 
Suite 32 + 427 THIRTEENTH STREET + OAKLAND 12, CALIFORNIA 








02 
ALAMEDA «+ ALBANY + BERKELEY » EMERYVILLE » HAYWARD ~ LIVERMORE 


OAKLAND + PIEDMONT + PLEASANTON +» SAN LEANDRO + RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 


research on a problem of outstanding importance) 





Special Report 


FIRMS TO EARN MORE, KEEP LESS 


Taxes Going Up— Dividends Headed Down 


Business profits will look good 
this year, before taxes. After 
taxes, they won't be up to 1950 
in many lines. 

Defense program, and tax 
plans to finance it, will hit 
almost everybody. Some busi- 
nesses can expect trouble keep- 
ing afloat. 

Averaged out, though, corpo- 
rations and their shareholders 
will have more money in 1951 
than in almost any previous year. 


It is to be easier this year than ever 
before for most businessmen to make 
profits. It is not to be so easy, how- 
ever, to keep them after they are made. 

Profits of U.S. corporations, before 
taxes, will break all records in 1951, as 


Source: Commerce Dept. through Ist Half, 1950 
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Government pours more billions of arms 
money into industry. Profit total is likely 
to rise to 43 billions or more in 1951, up 
from 37.9 billions in 1950. Bulk of these 
profits, though, is to go to pay for defense 
or industry growth. 

Higher taxes, to come out of profits 
first, will leave corporations a moderately 
lower total than they had in 1950. Of the 
43 billions in earnings, taxes will take 
about 24 billions, and give corporations 
about 19 billions. 

Then corporation managements, with 
expansion to pay for and uncertainties 
to face, will be forced to hold out and use 
more of what is left. They probably will 
hold back about 11.9 billions. 

Stockholders, as a result, are to get 
the short end of profits. Dividends may 
shrink to 7.1 billions in 1951, from the 
8.9 billions paid out in 1950. 

Shareholders, in other words, can count 
on getting only about one sixth of total 
corporation profits—with Government and 
corporations themselves taking the rest. 
In the years before World War II, share- 





ces 


holders were getting half or more of 
total corporation profits. 

Some industries, of course, and some 
stockholders are going to fare better ip 
1951 than others. Defense contracts, 
taxes, controls are to hit some industries 
harder than others. Profits, for many 
firms, will go on up to new highs. For 
others, earnings will taper off. For stil] 
others, it will be difficult even to stay in 
business in 1951. 

In what follows, businessmen and ip. 
dividuals get an idea of the earnings out- 
look in more detail: 

Manufacturing corporations are go- 
ing to show wide variations in 1951 profit 
trends. Their profit total will rise sharply, 
but so will their taxes. And manufactur. 
ers, drawing heavily on profits, are to 
account for nearly half of all plant ex 
pansion in U.S. this year. Result is likely 
to be a drop of about 28 per cent in the 
total that is left for dividends in 1951. 

Auto industry, as an example, is to en- 
joy something less than the record after- 
tax profits it got in 1950. Earnings for 
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The increasing produc- Add to this, the tremendous facilities in Chicago and 





™* / tivity in all our manufac- Northern Illinois for transportation, marketing, re- 
ie turing industries, and the search, education, culture and good living and you 
‘<2 continuance of this increase have acombination of industrial advantages unequalled 
Ons : which must take place to sup- elsewhere in the world. 
iq _ ee ee pee eo, ee Whether the requirements of your business are those 
fe bring the great industrial advantages of the Chicago of a compact industrial area or those to be found in 
7 and Northern Illinois area into sharp focus. Impor- smaller but easily accessible cities nearby, the Chicago 
a tant among these is “elbow room”... room forindus- —_ and Northern Illinois area offers the necessary diver- 


tries to expand, if they need to, and desirable living _ sity to include the type of location you need. 
facilities for increasing numbers of employes. 








in an area of 11,000 square miles, Chicago and 

Here i 5 . i Mee he “ g ‘ A LETTER TO US... describing your requirements will bring 
Northern Illinois, a multitude of desirable plant sites you a careful analysis of this area’s advantages as they apply to 
are available—all within easy access to the greatest your business. Or, if you wish, we will send you a carefully 
E . : screened list of the available buildings or sites that would be 
industrial center of the United States and yet all offer suitablé for your operations, based on the information you give us. 
that advantage which is so essential in these days— We keep all such inquiries confidential. Just write us. 
decentralization and room to grow. 











Industries in the Chicago Area have these outstanding advantages: Railroad Center of the United States « World 

Airport + Inland Waterways * Geographical Center of U. S. Population + Great Financial Center + The 

“Great Central Market’ * Food Producing and Processing Center * Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing + Good 

Labor Relations Record * More Than 2,800,000 Kilowatts of Power + Tremendous Coal Reserves * Good 
Government * Good Living * Good Services for Local Tax Dollars. 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building— 140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois—Phone RAndolph 6-1617 
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“A penny saved 
is two pence clear.” 


—Ben Franklin's ‘‘Necessary Hints,’ 1736 


In days when venture capital comes 
not forth, cutting costs in thy shop 
plows money back into thy business. 

—Acme Stee! Notebook, 1950* 
How healthy does your profit 
margin look in the face of higher 
taxes, higher costs? 


can mean the difference between 
profit and loss—is the time to ob- 
serve the old American business 
virtues of efficiency and thrift. 

Improved efficiency and 
greater thrift in the fields of 
packaging, shipping and mate- 
rials handling are exactly what 


50,000 users in almost every 
industry. 


business letterhead, specifying 
the Acme Steel products in 

‘ which you are interested, will 
bring you free booklets contain- 
ing full details. 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


There are 46 Acme Steel service offices in 
the principal cities of the U.S. and Canada. 





Stitching cartons with an Acme Silver- 
stitcher is usually two to five times faster 
than other methods of carton assembly. 


Acme Steel depends on a lot of 
other businesses, big and small. 


items, ranging from coal and semi- 
finished steel to paper clips from 
some 1800 suppliers all over 
the country. 





ACME STEELSTRAP flat steel 
ACME UNIT-LOAD carload bracing BAND, 
SEALS and TOOLS @ ACME SILVERSTITCHER 
machines @ ACME SILVERSTITCH stitching wire 
@ ACME-MORRISON METAL STITCHERS and 
BOOK STITCHERS @ ACME-CHAMPION BAG 
STITCHERS @ ACME HOT AND COLD ROLLED 
STRIP STEEL @ ACME GALVA-BOND steel slat 
stock for Venetian blinds @ ACME STEEL 
SPECIALTIES, including hoops, corrugated fast- 
eners, nail-on strapping @ ACME STEEL ACCES- 
SORIES—snips, cutters, punches, tool mounts, 
reel stands, coil holders, coil trays. 

*The sagest maxims of Ben Franklin, together with 


modern parallels, appear in Acme Stee! Notebook, 
1950. We have a free copy for you. Just ask for it. 
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Now—when pennies saved | 


Acme Steel methods and prod- | 
ucts are achieving for some | 


A written request on your | 


Dept. U.S.-11, 2838 Archer Ave., Chicago 8 | 


We buy each year about 35,000 | 


strapping and | 
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some companies have doubled in the last 
year, with stockholders getting big in- 
creases in dividends. Now the industry 
must shift to defense contracts that yield 
smaller profit margins. Taxes and rene- 
gotiation will cut deep. And expansion 
will drain off still more dollars for re- 
investment. 

Makers of television and radio sets, 
with a spectacular year just ended, also 
face a changed picture. Cutback in the 
profitable output of TV sets is to be dras- 
tic. The vast TV market in unserved 
areas is to stay frozen. Color TV, too, is 
to go on ice. Profit margins on electronics 
for the military are not to compare with 
the industry’s private business. 

The same prospect faces manufactur- 
ers of other durable products for con- 
sumers—refrigerators, washing machines, 
irons and the like. 

The outlook is somewhat brighter for 
corporations that produce durable prod- 
ucts for industry itself. With industrial 
expansion heading for a new record, de- 
mand for machinery is to be tremendous. 
It already is high and rising for electrical 
machinery, nonferrous metals such as 
aluminum and copper, and fabricated 
metals of all kinds. Profits in these indus- 
tries, even before Korea, had doubled or 
trebled in a year. They have risen even 
more sharply since then. 

Taxes, however, are to leave most of 
these corporations with moderately small- 
er profits than they had in 1950. Stock- 
holders may take a bigger cut. 

The same will be true for the iron and 
steel industry, and for stone, clay and 
glass firms. Most companies in these in- 
dustries made one-year profit gains of at 
least 65 per cent even before start of war 
in Korea, and bigger gains since. 

Some industries—makers of railroad 
cars and aircraft, for example—are get- 
ting their first real look at high profits in 
recent years. 

Shareholders of many firms in these 
durable-goods industries are to get a 
special dispensation. Permission to amor- 
tize new plants over five years is to mean 
relatively lower taxes, and more dollars 
for dividends. 

Profits, on the other hand, are likely to 
go right on rising in the year ahead for 
thousands of other manufacturers. These 
are the producers of soft goods—non- 
durable products—particularly makers of 
soft goods for consumers. 

The food industry is an example. With 
higher incomes, and less of other things 
to spend money on, most families will 
buy more food. 

Clothing industry, too, should do well. 
Its profits and dividends before Korea 
had not risen in a year. Since then, earn- 
ings have shot up and dividends grown. 

Textile mills and paper manufacturers 
also are looking to a booming 1951. So 









J CHRYSLER Aictemp 


Air Conditioning brings 
new Comfort to Customers, 
B  cew profit to merchants, 































Chnysler Airtemp 


AIR CONDITIONING + HEATING » REFRIGERATION 


Airtemp Division of Chrysler Corporation 
Dayton 1, Ohio 




















































































In Canada: Therm-O-Rite Products Ltd., Toronto 
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are tobacco manufacturers, printing and 
publishing firms, the leather-goods in- 
dustry, chemical producers, the rubber- 
ire industry and petroleum refiners. 

Even these soft-goods industries are 
not expected to be left with a sharply 
rising trend in profits after taxes. But for 
many firms there is likely to be some in- 
crease. And plant expansion, for most 
companies, is to take fewer dollars than 
it is for the durable-goods producers. As 
a result, stockholders in the nondurable 
industry are expected to enjoy more divi- 
dend rises. 

trade corporations-—stores, whole- 
sale houses and the like—are to show 
about as much variation in profits as man- 
ufacturers. Altogether, their profits after 
taves may drop about 12 per cent, and 
dividends about 16.4 per cent. 

Yet stores that get supplies of goods to 
sll will do well. Prospects are good for 
restaurants, drugstores, clothing stores, 
food stores, and general-merchandise and 
jewelry stores. 

It is the businessman who sells autos, 
appliances, television sets and _ sin:ilar 
products who is to find 1951 a hard year. 
Dealers in building materials, hardware 
and home furnishings, too, can look for 
trouble. 

Mining corporations, as a group, are 
likely to fare better than average in 1951. 
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C Special tax provisions will help many 
mining companies. Profits after taxes 
S should be higher than they were during 


1950. Stockholders probably will notice 
the difference in their dividend checks. 
Transportation industry is to face a 
huge and growing demand for its serv- 
ices. Revenue will rise sharply. Yet the 
net result may be no improvement. Rail- 
roads will be allowed to earn 6 per cent, 
after regular taxes. But their after-tax 
profits will be smaller than in 1950. 
Public utilities and communications 
firms find themselves in a favorable posi- 
i] tion, relatively. Telegraph and telephone 
: companies will be permitted a 7 per cent 
return after regular taxes, and other 
1 utilities 6 per cent. Altogether, the group 
i is likely to show a rise of about 4.8 per 





serves i cent in profits after taxes in 1951. But 
is l shareholders will get less—probably about 
1 5.7 per cent less. 
eae { Other corporations are expected to 
j follow the trend to smaller after-tax 
i profits and smaller dividends. These are 
ssssnee \ the finance, insurance, real estate, service 
wa i and construction concerns. 
1 | All in all, 1951 is not to be anything 
sass like a period of profitless prosperity. The 
\ average corporation and the average 
__ ! stockholder are to have more money to 


\ spend than they have had in almost any 
previous year. That is to hold true unless 






Congress shows a far harsher attitude on 
resenens ; menbiect of taxes than it has displayed 
2EPORT 
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Let wages go up, but hold 
back the money, is latest control 
idea. Aim is to curb inflation, 
build future buying power. 

One plan is to use Government 
bonds to pay wage increases and 
overtime. Bonds could not be 
cashed until later. 

Compulsory saving, postwar 
tax refunds for workers also are 
proposed. But it’s all still in the 
trial-balloon stage. 


A new plan to fight inflation is gain- 
ing support in Washington. Under it, 
workers would continue to get wage 
increases, but would not be allowed 
to spend those increases until the dan- 
gers of inflation had lessened. 

This is a form of forced saving never 
attempted in the U.S. Its purpose would 
be to dry up excess purchasing power of 
workers without destroying their incen- 
tive to work. At the same time, workers 
would be building up a backlog of buy- 
ing power. When released, this power 
could keep the business boom rolling 
after military spending had tapered off. 

The plan, advanced at a time when 
the Government is looking for an effec- 
tive way to control wages and prices, 
may never get beyond the idea stage. 
But it already has influential support, 
and for that reason should be taken seri- 
ously by employers and unions. 

The President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, which has the job of advising 
President Truman on such _ matters, 
suggests the possibility of deferred wage 
increases. Senator Paul H. Douglas 
(Dem.), of Illinois, proposes a variation 
of this idea, and gets some backing from 
Senator John J. Sparkman (Dem.), of 
Alabama. Union leaders, on the other 
hand, are known to be cool to the idea. 

There are several variations of the de- 
ferred-wage idea. 

Delayed payment of wage increases 
is suggested by the Council of Economic 
Advisers. Such a plan would permit 
raises to follow peacetime patterns, but 
with these raises withheld from workers 
until a time when consumer goods were 
in more abundant supply. This would 
raise the problem of what constitutes a 
normal wage pattern and how to apply 
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TAKING INFLATION OUT OF RAISES 





Bonds Proposed for Pay Increases, Overtime 


it to various industries. It would draw 
protests from workers, too, unless prices 
could be held at existing levels. 

The Council does not specify what 
form these deferred payments might 
take, but payment in Government bonds, 
cashable later, is one possibility. 

Bond payments, in fact, are proposed 
by Senator Douglas. His idea, however, 
would be to confine payment in bonds 
to earnings for overtime work. Bonds 


ECONOMIC ADVISERS KEYSERLING, BLOUGH AND CLARK 


paid in Government bonds, instead of 
cash, through a pay-roll deduction plan, 
If a wage contract called for increases of 
4 cents an hour, for example, the em. 
ployer would put the increases into ap 
employe bond fund. The workers woul 
get the bonds and hold them until the 
Government decided it was safe to re. 
lease that much added purchasing power, 

Employers’ costs would increase under 
such a plan, just as though increases were 


=f 





-Aeme 


. a new kind of forced saving? 


- 


would be substituted for cash in payment 
for all work over 40 hours a week, at 
time and one half. 

Tax credit for workers is another pro- 
posal. Government economists favoring 
this method suggest that individual in- 
come taxes be increased, but that a por- 
tion of the tax be set aside to be refunded 
when consumer goods again become 
available in normal supply. 

Compulsory saving is another sug- 
gested variation. Workers might be re- 
quired to freeze a portion of earnings in 
savings accounts. 

The bond plan, in operation, would 
work like this: 

Wage increases granted in recent 
months would be allowed to stand, but 
the amount of the increases would be 





paid in cash. As a result, many would 
demand price increases, and the forces 
of inflation would still be in motion. Itis 
not a plan that would be popular with 
either employers or workers. The latter 
would object strenuously to any scheme 
that would deprive them of the use of 
part of their income, even temporarily. 

The tax plan also would operate 
through pay-roll deductions, but the 
money here would be applied to the 
worker’s income tax. One proposal 
that income taxes be raised for a 
groups, with a stipulated portion to be 
set aside for refunding at some later date. 
This would apply to investment income 
as well as wages. ; 

A plan similar to this was tried in Brit 
ain during World War II. Income taxes 
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were raised, but “postwar credits” were 
allowed for part of the increase. Refunds 
were to be made after the war. The 
refunds have not been made, however, 
ind present plans call for payment an 
these credits as the individuals reach the 
we of 65. Britain no longer is collecting 
this extra tax. 







i here have been many complaints 
ertime om the delay in refunds. Many prob- 
ms arise, such as that of what happens 
instead of jy when a person dies before collecting his 
ction plan fund. One question is whether the 
ncreases of jy heirs are entitled to collect it when the 
e, the em. & intended. recipient would have reached 
es into an 65 years of age, or whether the heirs 
kers would @ Wait until they are 65. 
until te | Forced saving, as a means of reduc- 
safe to ye. ig ing inflationary pressure, is being tried in 
ing power, § Denmark. Persons receiving incomes 





over a certain level—about $2,000 a 
vear-are required by law to deposit 
ecified amounts in bank accounts. The 
accounts are to be tied up for eight 
years, drawing interest at 4 per cent. The 
amount to be deposited increases as 
the income rises. 

Something like this now is being sug- 
gested for the U.S. by some economists, 
but the Administration, up to now, has 
rejected compulsory saving. The em- 
phasis has been on voluntary purchase 
of Government bonds. The Treasury now 
is expanding its program to sell bonds 
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through the pay-roll deduction plan. 
* « 
| layoffs to Rise 
\|As Plants Retool 
‘ Layoffs, already a problem in the auto 
"i plants, are to spread rapidly to other in- 
~~ §f dustries as Government cuts down on 
> §f aaterials available for civilians. Defense 
© §f orders will not be ready immediately to 
» § take up the slack. Unemployment, now 
: at a low figure, will rise sharply for a 
i time, then virtually disappear while the 
country builds a huge new war machine. 
Chrysler Corp. is planning to drop 25,- 
000 workers from a pay roll that hit 125,- 
y would § 000 in 1950. Cutbacks of critical mate- 
1e forces § rials have forced the company to reduce 
ion. Itis § car production 20 per cent. Some of the 
ilar with § laid-off workers will be rehired on a 
he latter § Chrysler military-truck project, but most 
- scheme § of them will be idle until the Detroit 
e use of § area begins to feel the full force of the 
porarily. J ams program. 
operate Other auto firms have released some 
but the § workers and expect to drop many more 
to the § before defense jobs are ready. In Michi- 
posal is § gan, auto-industry center, unemployment 
for has about doubled since October 1, with 
n to be & around 100,000 now idle. 
ter date. Defense orders, in time, will provide 
income § jobs for all of the laid-off workers, and 
many more, but many of the defense jobs 
in Brit § will not be available for several months. 
ne taxes B State officials and union leaders in Michi- 
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gan have been demanding that the De- 
fense Department speed up the issuance 
of defense contracts. The auto industry 
reports that it has about a billion dollars’ 
worth of defense orders so far, but this 
would employ only a part of the indus- 
try’s workers. 

Problems are arising, as a result, for 
both workers and employers. 

Skilled workers are being hoarded by 
many employers. Companies want to 
hold on to these workers as long as they 
can, for use in defense production when 
the orders come through and plants are 
retooled. It costs money to grant pay 
raises to them, or to keep them on the 
pay roll after car output is reduced. 

The companies, however, are unable 
to retain many thousands of men in the 
semiskilled or unskilled jobs. These groups 
face long layoffs in some instances. Many 
will move to jobs in other cities before 
auto firms get into defense production on 
a big scale. Companies then will have to 
train new workers. 

Unemployment insurance will pro- 
vide some help to workers unable to get 
new jobs. Michigan’s system provides 
maximum benefits ranging from $24 a 
week for single workers to $32 weekly 
for those with four or more dependents. 
A worker can draw benefits up to a max- 
imum of 20 weeks in a year. An attempt 
to extend the benefit period is expected 
in Congress this year. 

Cost of moving to new jobs also will 
tend to keep idle workers in their present 
home cities. Government employment 
offices tell idle workers where jobs are 
available in their trade in other regions, 
but the workers often refuse to move. A 
move means, in some cases, that a worker 
would need to sell his home without any 
assurance of finding another in the new 
city. The Government, unions say, should 
provide a program of defense housing to 
attract workers to some of the newer pro- 
duction centers or to those cities already 
crowded. 

Pension rights are another problem 
bothering employers and workers. If a 
laid-off worker has accumulated years of 
credit toward a pension, he may be able 
to keep his pension rights if he moves to 
a defense plant operated by the same 
company, even if it is in another city. 
However, he will try to avoid a transfer 
to a new employer. As a result, unions 
are arguing that some system will need 
to be worked out for transfer of pension 
credits when workers go to new jobs. 

Seniority rights also are a problem. 
The workers with many years of service 
with a company value their seniority 
rights, which in normal times give them 
preference for jobs with their regular 
employer. In the last war, the workers 
were allowed to keep their seniority 
rights while temporarily assigned to de- 
fense jobs. It is harder now to work out a 
policy, since the transfer to defense jobs 
may last longer. 
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Telegrams have collected as high 
as 95% of delinquent accounts 
at a cost as low as 2 of 1%. 


For any business purpose 


A TELEGRAM 
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URGENTLY NEED 200 NO. 2 IRON 
FITTINGS FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 
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SURVEYS: marketing 
information, traffic 
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survey services are 
offered by Western Union. 
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Office for complete details, 
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We’ve Been Asked: 





Is money available now for civil de- 
fense? 

Not yet. Congress has approved an ex- 
tensive plan for civil defense, but it has 
not yet previded the money. That comes 
next. Then, local governments can get 
help from the Federal Treasury for civil- 
defense projects if they meet fixed con- 
ditions. 


How much help can be had? 
Altogether, there is to be about $1,675,- 
000,000 in federal money over a three- 
year period. Most of that money will be 
available to States and local communities 
on a matching basis. Funds will go to 
those that can put up 50 per cent of 
the cost of a defense project, with the 
Federal Government providing the rest 
as an outright grant. Present plans call 
for a total federal-local expenditure in 
the next three years of 3.1 billion dol- 
lars. 


What other conditions apply? 

In addition to matching federal money, 
a State or local government must sub- 
mit plans for projects that meet with 
Government requirements now being 
worked out. These plans will be screened 
by the new Civil Defense Administra- 
tion to see that they fit into the general 
program. 


Are any projects approved as yet? 
No. The CDA agency is just being set 
up and no applications have been filed, 
but plans are in a rather advanced stage 
in some communities. For example, New 
York City has worked out a plan for an 
elaborate network of air-raid shelters in 
its subway systems. The first plans to be 
approved may come from New York or 
Washington or Detroit. 


Can any community put in its bid for 
some of the money? 

Yes. But many communities are not be- 
lieved to be in any great danger. Danger 
centers are considered to be in indus- 
trial areas and in Washington and New 
York for psychological effect. It is doubt- 
ful that many civil-defense projects will 
be built in smaller communities where 
there are no defense industries or in 
farming areas. 


What kind of projects will U.S. help 
to finance? 
Bomb shelters will be one of the main 
things. These might be provided by 
strengthening basements in present struc- 
tures, such as office buildings or hotels 
or apartments or subways. Or entirely 
new buildings might be constructed. 


HOW TO GET CIVIL-DEFENSE AID 
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Loans for Local Programs 


e Steps soon will be taken to pro- 
tect civilians from air attacks, 


e Congress approves big program 
for federal-local spending. 


e@ RFC loans also will be available 
for some civil-defense projects, 











Can an individual get money to build 
a bomb shelter in his backyard? 
No. The plan calls for Government aid 
in civil defense on a State or community 
level, on a large basis. It does not offer 
aid in protecting a single individual or 

his family. 


Besides shelters, what else can the 
money be used for? 

Money can be used to set up air-raid 
warning systems. It can be used to buy 
other civil-defense equipment and for 
many other defense purposes. The Goy- 
ernment also will provide funds for get- 
ting stockpiles of blood, medicines and 
even emergency foods. 


Must any of the money be paid back? 
None of the money extended to States 
and communities in the 50-50 matching 
program has to be paid back. But there 
is a companion civil-defense program in- 
volving loans ftom the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. These have 
to be paid back, but the borrower can 
have up to 50 years to repay. The loans 
will be made where the defense proj- 
ects are to be money-making and self- 
liquidating undertakings as well as pro- 
tection of civilians. They also must get 
approval of the Civil Defense Administra- 
tion. 


Is the civil-defense plan a permanent 
program? 

The general program for providing pro- 
tection to civilians is a permanent pro- 
gram, with no expiration date. But the 
law setting up this plan gives very broad 
emergency powers to the Civil Defense 
Administrator if the President or Con- 
gress reports that U.S. territory has been 
attacked or that an attack is expected. 
Then the Administrator can seize pri- 
vate property, take over facilities and 
take other emergency steps in the areas 
subject to attack. He also can make re 
pairs to essential facilities and provide 
assistance to injured civilians. The emer- 
gency-powers provision of the law runs 
until June 30, 1954. 
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50,742 New Freight Cars for 
New York Central’s 
Preparedness Program 


Phiting an 11,000-mile railroad into top working 
or fighting trim is no overnight job. You can’t wait 
till record peacetime production or a national emer- 
gency creates the need. 

That’s why New York Central started building its 
new freight fleet in 1945... the minute steel became 
available. And Central has gone right on ordering 
an average of 10,000 new freight cars a year. 

So, today, thousands of new New York Central 
freight cars are riding the rails. And more are roll- 
ing off the production lines daily in one of the 
largest new car programs in railroad history. 

These cars represent a $232,000,000 item in 
Central’s preparedness plans. A vast private invest- 
ment in the public interest. For it is by railroad 
freight, above all, that America mobilizes its might 
AN for prosperity in peace and security at all times. 
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The Smooth Water Level Route 











Why The 
ceed 


Oklahoma 


Me Fast Growri 
Market 


H. W. Zimmer* 
Executive Vice-President 
Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 





says: 





“As a part of its program 
manufacturing decentralization, 


of 
Sylvania Electric Products Inc. wanted 
a radio tube plant in the fast-growing 
Southwest market area. Many places 


were visited and studied before the 
decision was made to locate in Okla- 
homa. 

“In the manufacture of radio tubes 
we must have an adequate supply of 
low cost gas. We found it in Shaw- 
nee. But more than that, we found 
an ample supply of the kind of people 
we like to have working for us. 
“Moreover, in every new location we 
must bring in a number of manage- 
ment and technical personnel for 
whom we require good living condi- 
tions and a progressive, alert neigh- 
borhood. These, too, we found in 
Shawnee. 

“Although Sylvania Electric Products 
is a newcomer to Oklahoma, the 
warmth of our welcome and the co- 
operativeness of the people make us 
look forward to permanent residence 


there.” 
“Above statement a direct quotation 
in Mr. Zimmer's own words. 


Oklahoma has many busi- 
ness advantages in addition 
1 to those which appealed to 
Sylvania Electric Products 
Inc. Send for this book of 
information which describes 
graphically 12 of this state’s 
favorable factors. A special 
Aconfidential survey report 
relating to your own busi- 
ness will be prepared on 
yy request. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN sometimes get recogni- 

tion, for tax purposes, of a partner- 
ship with your son even though he 
does not work for the business and his 
capital contribution is traceable to a gift 
from you. A circuit court of appeals up- 
holds one such partnership of parents and 
their children where the children had as 
much control over the business assets and 
profits as did the parents. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably get the National 

Labor Relations Board to set aside 
the results of an election in your plant if 
the winning union circulated a sample 
ballot marked in favor of the union and 
containing the name of the Board’s re- 
gional director. NLRB finds in one case 
of this kind that the sample ballot was 
misleading because it implied that the 
regional director had endorsed the union. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes avoid renego- 

tiation of your subcontract to supply 
machinery for use in filling a Govern- 
ment military contract. The Defense De- 
partment amends its Military Renegotia- 
tion Regulations to exempt subcontracts 
covering the sale, furnishing or installa- 
tion of machinery used in processing 
other machinery. This exemption will 
end next June 30. 


* * * 
YOU CAN now buy and import into 
the U.S. certain Mexican canned 


and cooked meats and meat products. 
The Department of Agriculture adds 
Mexico to the countries from which these 
products may be imported. This change 
in meat-inspection regulations does not 
have any effect on restrictions against 
entry from Mexico of fresh, chilled or 
frozen meats. 


* * * 


YOU CAN soon deal with a regional 

office of the Economic Stabilization 
Agency in regard to price and wage 
controls. The agency announces that it 
is planning to set up 13 regional offices 
—in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Richmond, Atlanta, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City (Mo.), Dallas, 
Denver, San Francisco and Seattle. ESA 
is now looking for regional directors and 
other personnel to staff the new branch 
offices. 


YOU CAN treat as a gain, for tay 

purposes, your profit from the sale of 
your interest in a law firm, even though a 
large part of the amount that you receive 
is attributable to your share of fees 
earned but not yet collected. This ruling 
is left in effect by the Supreme Court 
when it refuses to review a decision of a 
lower court. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely make ap 

agreement with your competitors to 
put a ceiling on the selling price of your 
product. The Supreme Court, in a unap- 
imous decision, holds that an agreement 
among competitors to fix maximum re- 
sale prices violates the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act just as much as an agreement to 
fix minimum prices. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT use cadmium for as 

many purposes as in the past. In the 
first metal-allocation order issued by the 
National Production Authority, use of the 
scarce metal is limited. The order lists 
the permitted uses. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely accumulate 

“unreasonable” amounts of a number 
of minerals. In its first directive, the De- 
fense Minerals Administration invokes 
the antihoarding provision of the Defense 
Production Act for more than 50 mineral 
items. Both business firms and_ indi- 
viduals are told not to stock up these ma- 
terials above reasonable needs or for the 
purpose of selling them at excessive 
prices. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT get copper or alu- 

minum for new construction for elec- 
tric utilities. without reporting your proj- 
ects to the Defense Power Administration. 
This agency provides forms on which the 
electric utilities industry must make these 
reports. Plans are being drawn up for 
screening of projects by DPA, to deter 
mine which are essential. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to get an 

export license unless vou have, at 
the time application is made, documen- 
tary evidence of an order from a foreign 
buyer. This rule is announced by the 
Office of International Trade. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U.S. News & Wort 
REporT, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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ices of food, along with prices of in- 
dustrial raw materials, are rising steeply 
as the Government tries to work out a 

licy for stabilizing wages and prices 
of manufactured goods. 

foodstuffs in the BLS sensitive-commod- 
ity index went up sharply between 
December 29 and January 3, putting 
them 7 per cent above December 1. 
Since December 1, lard has gone up 
91 per cent, flaxseed 20, hogs 14, but- 
ter 10, corn 8, wheat 7, steers 6, barley 
5, coffee 4. 

Raw materials continued their advance 
between December 29 and January 3 
and were 8 per cent above December 
], the date to which the Government 
has threatened to roll back prices of 
manufactured goods. Since December 
1, wool tops have climbed 21 per cent, 
steel scrap 14, tin 13, rubber 8. 

Retail food prices jumped 3.2 per cent 
in the month ended December 15, the 
largest monthly gain in over 3 years. 
The upturn put them 5.7 per cent 
above last June and nearly 10 per 
cent above a year ago. 

Price controls offer little hope of an 
early end to rising food prices. The 
lowest price ceilings authorized by 
Congress on two thirds of all farm 
commodities permit a rise from recent 
levels of nearly 20 per cent on the av- 
erage. Commodities making up the 
other third are already above the 
level of permitted ceilings. Meanwhile, 
the lowest ceilings that Congress will 
permit are going up month by month, 
since their level is determined by the 
prices of goods that farmers buy, which 
also are rising. 

The farmer's advantage in prices re- 
ceived over prices paid rose to 8 per 
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cent in December and was the largest 
since 1948. Prices received by farmers 
were 4 per cent above November 15 
and 23 per cent above a year earlier. 


U. S. demand for farm products, already 


strong, is to be lifted still higher as 
personal incomes increase and as con- 
sumers are unable to find autos, appli- 
ances and television sets on which to 
spend their money. 


(Planned for 1951 


Total 


Utilities, Transportation, 
Commercial and Misc. 


Source: SEC, Commerce Dept. © 1951, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 


Export demand for farm products, 


though not up to the record rate just 
after World War II, is strong, never- 
theless. Aiding demand is the big flow 
of dollars abroad in payment for U.S. 
imports of raw materials and food- 
stuffs. Other countries, moreover, are 
tending to stock up on wool, cotton and 
grains in fear of war. 


(MONTHLY) 
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RETAIL TRADE @ @ 
(COMMERCE) 


DEPARTMENT-STORE TRADE 
(FRB) 


FACTORY PRODUCTION— 
(FRB) 


Supplies of 


' 
_—_——Latest Indicators of Business Activity—— 


Industrial demand for farm commodi- 


ties is rising with U.S. production of 
manufactured goods. More grain, for 
example, is being used in making al- 
cohol, now that the Government has 
reactivated idle synthetic-rubber plants 
using alcohol as a raw material. 

farm products, thought 
burdensome only a year ago, are be- 
ginning to look rather small. Surplus 
stocks of butter and cheese held by 
the Government are about gone now. 
Carry-over of cotton, corn and wheat 
at the start of the 1951 crop season 
will be lower than in 1942—cotton, 
far lower. Corn stocks may drop to 500 
million bushels next October from 859 
million last October. Cotton stocks 
will drop to 2 or 3 million bales from 
7 million. 


All-out production of most farm com- 


modities is being urged by the Gov- 
ernment for 1951. Good crops, indeed, 
will be needed this vear just to keep 
1952 stocks of some commodities from 
dropping even lower than in 1951. 


Consumers, meanwhile, bought more ac- 


tively in December. Fearing shortages, 
they bought appliances and television 
sets heavily, despite higher living costs, 
taxes and stiffer terms for installment 
credit. 


Businessmen, looking forward to a sure 


market for all they can produce, plan 
a huge expansion of plant and equip- 
ment this year, as the top chart shows. 


Inflationary pressures, stemming from 


many sources, will be hard to check 
as long as farm-product prices are ris- 
ing rapidly. As in other periods of infla- 
tion in the U.S. and abroad, the farmer 
is tending to gain at the expense of 
the consumer. 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office + 


55 WALL STREET + New York 


67 Branches in Greater New York 


52 Branches Overseas 





Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1950 




















ASSETS 
Cash, Gold and Due from Banks........... $1,437,981,108 
United States Government Obligations. ...... 1,724,232,775 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies..... see 60,599,854 
State and Municipal Securities.............. 426,364,539 
SURAT MNCURUEMR, soc aly vb eee iauae re sie) orniesi 137,186,350 
Loans and Discounts. : et ae 1,664,941,944 
Real Estate Loans and Securities. er ae ae 6,422,939 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances. 15,819,426 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. 7,800,000 
Ownership of International Banking Corpora- 
tion. SG ee 7,000,000 
Bank Premises. ee 26,970,778 
Items in Transit with Branches. causieane ss 8,657,198 
MEE EIEN Sooo gs o's: sl avain) vel tage welalel etetwioite 2,371,117 
PONENT sed. .c win) dlrs Moin ancwias aera trannies $5,526,348,028 
LIABILITIES 
Deposits. wees secs « 6$55190;853/626 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. $34,849,465 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 
MR ae Sect rime 19,532,918 
Due to Foreign Coven Banks ES ype vin Bak SR es 12,989,000 
(In Foreign Currencies) 
Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 
Income. : 11,562,252 
Interest, ewes ‘Other Accrued d Expenses, etc. 30,699,406 
Dividend. 2,635,000 
Capital. . : $1 24,000,000 
(6,200, 000 Shares—$20 Par) 
Surplus. . : 136,000,000 
Undivided Profits. 58,075,826 318,075,826 
Petal ko cies $5,526,348,028 








Figures of Overseas Branches are as of December 23, 1950. 
$283,763,467 of United States Government Obligations and $15,014,100 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $208, 701,191 of Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 





Affiliate of The National City Bank of New York for separate 


administration of trust functions 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 
Head Office: 22 William Street, New York 
Capital Funds $30,654,930 





DIRECTORS 


WM. GAGE BRADY, JR. 
Chairman of the Board 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 


Chairman of the Executive 
Committee 


HOWARD C. SHEPERD 
President 


SOSTHENES BEHN 
Chairman, International 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation 


CURTIS E. CALDER 
Chairman of the Board, Electric 
Bond and Share Company 


EDWARD A. DEEDS 
Chairman of the Board, The 
National Cash Register 
Company 


CLEVELAND E. DODGE ~ 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 


L. M. GIANNINI 
President, Bank of America 
National Trust and Savings 
Association 


JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR. 
President, W. R. Grace & Co. 


WILLIAM H. HOOVER 
President, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 

AMORY HOUGHTON 


Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass Works 


ROGER MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken & 
Co. Incorporated 

FREDERICK B. RENTSCHLER 
Chairman, United Aircraft 
Corporation 

GERARD SWOPE 
Honorary President, General 
Electric Company 

REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 


ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co. 


BOYKIN C. WRIGHT 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 




























































Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


War activity is beginning to tighten the squeeze on civilian industry. 
Cutbacks in production are spreading. Electric-appliance output is cut by 
Westinghouse--15 per cent at Mansfield, 0., 20 per cent at Springfield, Mass. 
Lincoln-Mercury plant goes on a 4-day week at Robertson, Mo. Chevrolet is to 
slow production lines. American Locomotive is laying off 900 to 1,000 workers. 
Material shortages are given as the cause of cutbacks, layoffs, slowdowns. 
War orders are not yet large enough to take up much slack in industry. 
This experience is likely to become common in the months just ahead. No 
smooth meshing of war business with cutbacks in civilian business is expected. 
Cutbacks in the use of scarce materials probably will precede war production. 

















Employment outlook, nonetheless, is officially projected as "tight." 

A 68-million labor force is estimated as necessary for mid-195l. That's 
official estimate. It compares with 64.7 million now, 66.2 million last August. 

U.S. working force thus will have to expand by almost 2 million above the 
peak last year. That means more jobs for women, youths and older men. 

Labor-force expansion, like war production, is not expected to be easy. A 
lot of replacements and layoffs, considerable moving from one spot to another, 
are expected to take place during the year ahead. A particular squeeze is seen 
for farm labor in some localities when the time comes to harvest crops. 











Limitation orders on metal uses are Spreading. Copper is barred from a 
long list of items, including builders’ hardware, furniture, clothing, jewelry, 
gifts, novelties. Copper use is allowed where it serves a functional purpose. 

Aluminum order is expected to be as tight as on copper, or tighter. 

Cobalt cutbacks admittedly will be hard on radio and television output. 

Tin and aluminum also are to be conserved on collapsible tubes. Industry 
approves a plan to eliminate tin in shaving-cream tubes, cut in other tubes. 

Leather industry also approves a plan to limit use of horsehide, deerskin. 
These leathers are needed to make certain types of military gloves. 

Steel use, apparently, is not to be limited by Government for some time. 

Steel controls evidently are to consist mainly of setting aside enough 
Steel for defense materials, war plants, other favored uses. This means that 
civilian producers will be allowed to continue to scramble for steel until a 
full-fledged Controlled Materials Plan goes into effect. 




















Construction industry is not going to be cut back as much as expected. 
Private building activity is expected to be cut more than 25 per cent. 
Public construction, however, is expected to rise more than 5 per cent. 
Total building, after balancing the rise in public construction with the 
fall in private activity, will decline only 18.8 per cent from the 1950 peak. 
These estimates are in industry reports to National Production Authority. 
Home building is headed for a 50 per cent dip, but industrial building, public- 
utility construction, farm construction are expected to go to higher levels. 
It's a question, in fact, whether the construction industry can find enough 
labor and materials to complete the volume of new building that is now planned. 











Government stockpiling program is being upped. Goal now is higher than the 
original 4 billion dollars, but officials aren't saying just how much. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 





Wool is to go on the stockpile list. Wool buying for the stockpiie will 
begin after the Army completes its purchase of 100 million pounds as a reserve, 
Aluminum, and bauxite, the aluminum ore, are to go lower on the list. Ag 
new aluminum plants come into production, the aluminum stockpile is to drop. 
New rubber sources also are to be sought by the Munitions Board, agency for 
Stockpiling. Guayule seeds are to be purchased. Guayule is a weed that can 
produce natural rubber, but experiments weren't successful in the last war. 
Stockpiling activity is being stepped up rather rapidly. That may have 
something to do with the growing shortages reported in several basic materials, 








Price ceilings, mandatory price controls definitely are on the way. 

A 30-day freeze of all prices is to be the first step in the program. 

Freeze method is to require 30-day notice of any price boosts to the Price 
Stabilizer. That will prevent any increases during that period. Violators of 
the order can be penalized. They run the risk of Government fines and suits. 

Full-dress price controls are expected after the 30-day period elapses. 

Price moves by Government show that voluntary price control didn't work. 
Statistics show the same thing. After the "voluntary" freeze order, price rises 
occurred in five of the seven groups of commodities on the wholesale index. 
Farm products, food, building materials, textiles, chemicals advanced in price. 

Actually, voluntary price controls weren't expected to be very effective. 
They were just a stop-gap device. That's indicated in the interview on page 24. 

















Installment-credit controls appear to be having some effect on consumers. 
Installment ioans and other types of installment credit declined by 74 
million dollars in November, first dip since 1945. That is the report of the 
Federal Reserve Board. Credit controls were imposed by FRB in September. 
Automobile credit accounted for most of the dip--48 million dollars. 
Installment credit on television sets, appliances fell by 23 millions. 
Charge accounts also rose by a much smaller amount than usual in November. 
Increase in charge accounts was only 36 millions against a usual 200 millions. 
Controls on consumer credit are reported to have had important influence in 
the dip, but FRB officials cite other factors--heavy installment buying in 
months before November, and extremely cold weather toward the end of the month. 




















Bank credit, on the other hand, continues in its upward trend. 

Business loans by banks in leading cities jumped 38 million dollars in the 
final week of 1950. At 17.8 billion, they were up 3.9 billion in a year. 

Consumer loans by banks also seem to be rising still. The advance in this 
type of loan by leading city banks was 15 million dollars for the same period. 

It is to be expected that Congress will be asked to give added power over 
bank credit to Federal Reserve officials. The Board about exhausted all the 
power it now has when it raised bank-reserve requirements before the year end. 











Top-notch men now are entering Government service on mobilization jobs. 

Government problem of drawing business leaders into the Government seems 
to be getting solved. That used to be a common complaint of President Truman. 

Business leaders are going to Washington in increasing numbers as the 
defense setup expands. Most of them had experience in World War II. 

Outlook is that Defense Mobilizer Wilson soon will have the wanted staff. 








Weather outlook for January shows this.....below-normal temperature in 
a belt extending from Texas, up the Mississippi to Great Lakes and New England; 
above normal on the South Atlantic and Pacific coasts, in most of the Rockies. 
Rain or snow is expected to be light in most of the West, moderate in the 








Midwest, heavy along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, but moderate in Florida. 
These projections are probable averages, not specific forecasts, based on 
the best indications now available to the U.S. Weather Bureau. 
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Antonio Stradivari (1644-1737) was still a pupil of Nicolas Amati in Italy when he 
began making and putting his label on his beautiful, superior-toned violins, which 


now are regarded as the finest in the world. 


The secret of his varnish, soft in texture 


and shading from orange to red, has never been discovered — but his methods set a 
standard for subsequent times, and his name has become synonymous with excellence. 


Now in its 112th year, and one of the major Class 

I] railroads of America, the Norfolk and Western has 
followed a three-point formula for its continuous 
efforts to produce excellent rail service — 

@ Use of the most modern and efficient 

equipment; 

@ Use of the most modern and efficient 

operating methods; 

e@ Constant research, and close attention 

to every detail, however small, by highly 

skilled, faithful employees with the will 

to do the job right. 











Since the last World War, the Norfolk and Western 
has spent and authorized $110,000,000 for new 
equipment and improvements for a better railroad 
plant. The N. & W. was recently awarded, for the 
fifth time, the coveted Harriman Memorial Gold 
Medal for the best overall safety record in 1949 
among large U. S. Railroads. The railroad also 
won, for the third time, the National Safety Council 
award for the best employee safety record in 1949. 
All of these things mean a brand of railroad service 
synonymous with excellence. Business men the 
nation over have learned to depend upon the service 


they get when they specify “Norfolk and Western.” 
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RFC’s role as a financier of the 
defense program is to be ham- 
pered by internal woes. Things 
are in quite a mess. 

Fight over the board is just 
one of many problems. Some 
deals are under fire. There are 
complaints of political meddling. 

Showdown on RFC’s future is 
due. It will have a bearing on 
the lending program aimed at 
speeding war production. 


Just when the Government is about 
to set out on a big new program of de- 
fense loans, the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation finds itself knee 
deep in political troubles. 

RFC, which has disbursed more than 
87 billion dollars for one purpose and an- 
other in past years, takes on new impor- 
tance in this emergency period. It will 
be the central agency in handling pro- 
jected loans of 2 billion dollars to speed 
war production. It runs various other de- 
fense activities of the Government, in- 
cluding the synthetic-rubber program. 

But RFC is involved just now in a 
whole series of disputes, one of which 
involves the make-up of its five-member 
board of directors. As matters now stand, 
those five directors have only a tenuous 
hold on their jobs. And their problems 
don’t stop there. 

What has happened to RFC goes 
back over a period of nearly a year, dur- 
ing which the agency's loan activities 
have been investigated and sharply criti- 
cized by a Senate subcommittee. 

Last May, while that investigation was 
going on, President Truman proposed 
that RFC be demoted from its inde- 
pendent status and placed under the 
Commerce Department. The Senate 
turned thumbs down on that idea. 

Then, in August, he shook up the top 
command of RFC, dropped two of the 
four board members then in office, and 
appointed three new members. He re- 
nominated two of the old members, and 
sent all five names to the Senate for con- 
firmation. The Senate has not confirmed 
them, and many think it won't. 

The investigating subcommittee, headed 
by Senator J. William Fulbright (Dem.), 
of Arkansas, wants President Truman to 
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U.S. LENDING TANGLED BY POLITICS 





Truman-Congress Dispute on RFC’s Future 


do away with the board altogether, and 
substitute a single RFC administrator. 
Mr. Truman, so he told a news confer- 
ence, still wants a board. But the board 
he nominated last August does not suit 
some of the Senators who have most to 
say about confirming or rejecting RFC 
appointments. 

Mr. Truman’s five board members 
are on the job, but in the uncomfortable 
position of not knowing how long they 
can hold on. The two holdovers are en- 
titled, under the law, to continue in of- 
fice until their successors are qualified. 





F eraais & Ewing 
W. ELMER HARBER 
How much trouble? 


The three new members are serving un- 
der recess appointments that, unless the 
Senate acts, can be made to hold out un- 
til the present session of Congress ad- 
journs. 

RFC’s troubles keep multiplying. On 
top of criticisms of some of the agency's 
loans, placed in the record of subcom- 
mittee hearings during the early months 
of 1950, come new complaints of “po- 
litical influence” in RFC. 

There have been assertions that the 
new board is firing or demoting employes 
whose political views are not “right.” 

RFC critics raised the question of poli- 
tics when the board decided to change 
managers in Boston, Detroit, Denver, 
Houston and Dallas. 

Part of the same round of complaints 
has been one that Donald Dawson, a 





former RFC official and now an adminis. 
trative assistant to the President, really 
runs RFC from his White House office, 

One of the corporation’s field map. 
agers, resigning in anger, talked of “the 
stench of cheap politics.” Specifically, he 
asserted that he had been unable to dis. 
cipline a subordinate who had been hired 
at the request of Dawson. 

When the directors voted to open new 
offices at Phoenix, Ariz., and Columbia, 
S. C., there were those who asserted the 
real purpose was to create some new 
political jobs. 

This is part of the atmosphere that 
surrounds RFC as it tries to get down to 
the business of helping to finance defense 
production. 

RFC denies all charges of political in- 
fluence, including any from Dawson. It 
insists that changes in personnel have 
been for the sake of better administration, 
New offices, according to RFC, are be- 
ing opened because they are needed. 

Still, the charges persist. KFC _ has 
been put on the defensive. Directors do 
not know where they stand. Many 
career workers in the agency are con 
cerned about their own status. Some talk 
of getting out. 

Dispute over RFC is to come toa 
head in this session of Congress. 

Senator Fulbright’s subcommittee is 
preparing a final report to be submitted 
late this month. That report is expected 
to reiterate the subcommittee’s past ctiti- 
cism of the corporation’s loans to Wak 
tham Watch Co., Lustron Corp., Texmass 
Petroleum Co., and others. The subcom- 
mittee is likely to argue that the present 
five-man control invites trouble. 

As a solution, the subcommittee is to 
recommend formally that the RFC be 
placed under a single administrator, to 
have full authority for its operation. Prin 
cipal arguments to be advanced in favor 
of that proposal will be these: 

First, that a single administrator 
could be held responsible for all ac- 
tivities and policies of RFC, whereas 
responsibility is hard to place when 
five men are in charge. 

Second, that the job of adminis- 
trator, with all its authority, would 
carry enough prestige to attract a 
top financial figure. 

The alternative is a showdown on Mr. 
Truman’s board appointments. 

The three new RFC directors, ap- 
pointed for the first time last August, are: 

W. Elmer Harber, chairman of the 
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It pays to do 
business in 





New York State! 


World’s richest markets in 
your own backyard. New 
York State’s retail market 
totals 14,750,000 people,who 
earn $27,107,000,000 annu- 
ally, and have accumulated 
savings of $28,691,000,000. 
Industry-wise, the Empire 
State has 59,400 factories 
which produce each year 
goods valued at over 20 bil- 
lion dollars. A New York 
State location for your busi- 
ness puts you in the center 
of this concentration of buy- 
ing power. For full market 
data, write: N. Y. State 
Dept. of Commerce, Room 
177, 112 State St., Albany 
7, New York. 
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board, a bank president in Seminole and 
Shawnee, Okla., a Democrat. 
C. Edward Rowe, a Massachusetts 
county court justice, a Democrat. 
Walter E. Cosgriff, Salt Lake City 
bank president, a Republican. 
Hold-over directors, reappointed by 
President Truman, are: 
William E. Willett, 
crat. 
Walter 
publican. 
Mr. Fulbright, as Democratic chair- 
man of the subcommittee on RFC, has 
wanted to avoid a showdown on these 
men by persuading the President to go 
along with the idea of one-man control. 
If that fails, and Mr. Truman insists 
on his board, the appointments will come 
in for committee hearings in the Senate. 
Then the whole issue of RFC will be 
dragged out and charges aired in public. 


Maryland Demo- 


Lee Dunham, Michigan Re- 





—Harris & Ewing 
DONALD DAWSON 
How much influence? 


Until the smoke clears, RFC will face 
a difficult period. Some authorities ques- 
tion whether, under present circum- 
stances, the corporation can measure up 
to what the law expects of it. 

In World War II, RFC paid out, for 
loans and other purposes, 20.5 billion 
dollars for war programs of many kinds. 
Since its creation, back in the Hoover 
Administration, the corporation has made 
loans alone of more than 11 billion dol- 
lars. It has advanced to other Government 
agencies, for various programs, about 6 
billion dollars. Loans and investments 
now outstanding total 901 million, in- 


cluding 426 million in business loans. 


Over the years, thus, RFC has been a 
potent factor in the financial life of this 


country. Political troubles arise now to 


threaten its future. 
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.-- by calling on your 


PLASTICS MOLDER'S 
KNOW-HOW 


Figure it every way—in time, tooling 
costs, manpower need —there’s a lot 
you may save by talking things over with 
a custom molder of Durez plastics. 

Your molder cén often see an opportunity to 
use plastics that is not apparent on the surface. 
Representing a mature industry, he is equipped 
to take hold on jobs involving plastics alone 
or in conjunction with other materials, and 
carry them through to completion with time- 
saving dispatch. 

Accustomed to serving leading manufac- 
turers in many fields, molders maintain highly 
competent design, engineering and produc- 
tion staffs. They hasten to adopt the newest in 
equipment and methods in the interest of low 
delivered cost. 

Perhaps most valuable of all is the knowl- 
edge of plastic materials your molder uses in 
interpreting your needs. When resistance to 
heat, moisture, or chemicals is required, plus 
impact strength, unusual electrical properties, 
and high surface lustre, he recognizes the 
advantages of Durez phenolics. Because he 
knows them well, he can specify the one that 
best fits the job. 

All the assistance the Durez staff can lend 
you and your molder in furthering your prod- 
uct plans will be given gladly. 


Our monthly ‘‘Durez Plastics News’’ will 
keep you informed on industry’s uses of 
Durez. Ask us to send a copy regularly. 
Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 801 
Walck Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY, Weirton, 
West Virginia. World’s largest inde- 
pendent manufacturer of tin-plate and 
producer of a wide range of steel 


products. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION, 
Detroit, Michigan. The only integrated 
steel mill in the Detroit area—exclusive 
maker of the famed Quonset buildings 
—produces special steels and a wide 
range of carbon steel products. 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Produces ore from exten- 
sive holdings in the Great Lakes Region. 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION, 
Buffalo, New York. Produces various 
grades of pig iron. 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
Houston, Texas. Operates warehouse 
and distribution facilities for steel prod- 
ucts in the Southwest. 


" NATIONAL MINES CORPORATION. Coal 
mine and properties. 


More steel for America 


MAJOR DIVISIONS OF NATIONAL STEEL 


The year 1951 will record accomplish- 
ments at National Steel which will be 
milestones in the Company’s progress 
and will help materially to increase 
America’s supply of steel. 


The year will witness the completion of 
a new blast furnace, open hearth fur- 
naces, and other important facilities— 
part of a continuing expansion program 
already of several years’ duration. 


By early in 1952, National Steel— 
the country’s fifth largest and fastest- 
growing producer of steel—will have 
increased its capacity from 4,500,000 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 
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tons of ingots to 5,500,000 tons of 
ingots per year. 


But National Steel will not be content 
to stand on this achievement. From 
the day of its organization, National’s 
record has been one of constant expan- 
sion—because of unshakeable confi- 
dence in America’s capacity for con- 
tinuous growth and improvement that 
would require more and more of 
National’s products. 


That confidence is as strong today as 
ever. As an American _ institution, 
National’s plan for the future—as 
always—is to grow with America. 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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>> In the maneuvering for advantage in the Middle East-- 
Oil companies operating there are being forced to pay through the nose for 
the privilege of producing. But their production is being stepped up fast. 
Arab countries are making oil royalties and taxes on oil companies stiffer. 
That means already heavy Arab dependence on oil revenues is to increase. 
Western world's hold on these countries, thus, is to get stronger. 
Russia, as a result, may find it harder to woo the Middle East. 











>> Bargaining power of Middle Eastern governments is very Strong...ee.e 

Western Europe must have Middle East oil to get along. Any interruption of 
this oil flow would jam up industrial production and transportation in Europe. 
Western Hemisphere sources would be hard put to replace such oil. : 

Russia would be very happy to operate Middle East oil concessions. 

Result is, Arab governments have plenty of leverage in bargaining with the 
American, British and French oil companies in that area. What the Arab govern- 
ments want they get in troubled times like these. 

In Saudi Arabia, King Ibn Saud has just forced the Arabian-American Oil Co. 
to agree to a 50-50 split on profits, after U.S. taxes. This will mean a 50 per 
cent increase in payments to Ibn Saud. His return, at the present rate of oil 
production, would be 100 million dollars a year under the new setup. Arabian- 
American is owned by four big American oil companies. 

In Iran, the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., British controlled, is also over a bar- 
rel. Company offers of heavy increases in royalties have been turned down by 
the Iranian Parliament. Iranians, too, want to split profits 50-50. 

In Irag, the Iraq Petroleum Co., largely owned by American, British and 
French interests, last year agreed to increase royalty payments by 50 per cent. 
But, now, new higher demands are likely. 

In Kuwait, the Kuwait Oil Co., jointly owned by British and American com- 
panies, payS comparatively low royalties. So it, too, looks vulnerable. 

Syria and Lebanon may try to increase their take, too. They levy royalties 
and transit charges on oil passing through the pipe lines running to the Medi- 
terranean from Iraq and Saudi Arabia. 

British oil interests are not _ too happy that Arabian-American yielded so 
quickly to Ibn Saud, setting up a new pattern for the whole area. The British 














‘have been negotiating hard to keep down such payments. 


But the U.S. State Department is not displeased. Closer economic ties with 
the Arab countries are highly approved. 





>> Only the U.S. exceeds the Middle East in oil production. 













































BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


NC 
Middle East production is the fastest-growing of any major oil area. 


Increase in 1950 was 25 per cent. Further large gains are ahead. 

Whole Russian sphere produces only about half as much oil as the Middle 
East. Getting even that high is hard work. Part of the Russian production is 
high-cost--from synthetic materials and from shale. 

Little Russian oil goes for private civilian uses. But even that little is 
being cut down in satellite areas. Hungary, for example, is severely rationing 
gasoline and all private cars are being bought up. by the state. 














Oil for Communist Chinese armies is coming from Russian sources in Siberia 
and the Sakhalin Islands, north of Japan. 

Russia could use a great deal more oil, eSpecially if large-scale war is 
tried. The Middle East, thus, looks tempting. But, to get Middle East oil, 
Russia really would have to control the Eastern Mediterranean and transport this 
oil up through the Black Sea. It's not considered feasible to move Iranian oil 
up over the Caucasus Mountains. A Russian venture into the Middle East or East- 
ern Mediterranean would precipitate World War III. But it would give Russia 
needed oil and at the same time cut off Western Europe from its major source of 
oil. Such a move would immediately be followed by the severest kind of oil and 
gasoline rationing in the U.S. and all over the Allied world. 








>> Another fuel--coal--is causing increasing worry in Britain..... 
British coal stocks now are down to about three weeks' Supply--well below 





the danger point. And they are dropping steadily. 

Specter of what happened during the fuel crisis in the winter of 1947 
haunts the British. Then severe weather and low coal stocks combined to bring 
British industry to its knees. Three million were thrown out of work. 

Now another fuel crisis would put a crimp in the rearmament drive. 





Coal-mining union has rallied to the Government's plea for extra effort. 





Hope is that 3 million extra tons of coal can be mined by April l. 
Longer work days and more Saturday mining are involved. Also, by implica- 


ly 46 “8s 





tion, the Government indicates it, in turn, will be sympathetic to miners' de- 
mands for higher pay, longer paid vacations and other benefits. 
Trouble is, the number of British miners is shrinking alarmingly. Young 





men are not following their fathers into the mines. Old men are dying off. 
Union claims better working conditions are needed to attract men into the pits. 
Absence from work is frequent. Absenteeism runs twice as high in the na- 





tionalized coal industry as it did in 1938 under private management, even though 
now wages are higher relative to prices and hours are shorter. 


>> To eke out British supplies, U.S. coal is being bought. First shipment 
just arrived in Britain. These shipments, it is hoped, will build up fast, 
although the British Government is having trouble finding sufficient shipping. 
Cargo space has gotten increasingly scarce since Korea. 
American-coal imports will allow the British to continue exporting coal. 
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Lately it has been necessary to cut exports to Scandinavia and other areas. 
Customers for British coal find continental sources are drying up, too. 

German coal exports are being limited. France is having to buy in the U.S. 

Denmark and Sweden are having to turn increasingly to Poland for coal. And 

Poland may not prove a reliable source for Western European countries. 

Coal shortage comes at a bad time as these countries prepare to rearm. 
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Billions of new capital have been poured into 
productive facilities in Pennsylvania since 
the end of World War II. . . in new plants 
and expansions of old ones. The State De- 
partment of Commerce would like to tell you 
about possible sites, markets, raw materials, 
resources, taxes, etc. Write to Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 














THE DOEHLER-JARVIS CORPORATION ... 


which has plants in five states .. . has just started 
the construction of a new plant at Pottstown, Pa., 
which will cost about $4,000,000. 

The plant, which will replace the company’s 
older plant in Pottstown will produce more than 
4,000 die-cast products for various industries 
including automotive, television, 
household equipment, toy and many others. 

H. H. DOEHLER, chairman of the board of 
Doehler-Jarvis, said: 

“Our experience, as a manufacturer, in the State of 
Pennsylvania is a very satisfactory one. 

“The employees of our Pottstown plant are 
cooperative, understanding and industrious. 

“The City, County and State have assisted us, 
whenever called upon, in our efforts to 
operate successfully. 

“Therefore our new expansion in Pottstown, Pa.” 





Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
HARRISBURG, PA. 
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SSUME THAT STALIN will not obligingly write us a 
letter saying when he will attack or whether he 
will attack at all. 

Assume that the long-range planes of the enemy can 
be intercepted but that some will get through and drop 
an atom bomb on an American industrial center or two. 

Assume that we will have allies in Europe and also 
in Asia—and assume, again, that they may be quickly 
overrun and that America will have to fight without 
relying on aid from continental Europe. 

Assume that, whatever differences of view you may 
have with President Truman, he is going to be Chief 
Executive and Commander-in-Chief for at least two 
whole years more—and that public policy can be al- 
tered, influenced and directed by an intelligent public 
opinion. 

Assume, above all, that the issue is survival itself. 

Having stated these assumptions, what would you 
advise? 

Letters should be sent to the President and to mem- 
bers of Congress. For, believe it or not, thoughtfully 
written communications do get attention. This is still a 
government by public opinion. Primarily offered to 
stimulate other suggestions, here is a program: 

1. Let the President request the U.S. Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to formulate in broad terms a strategic plan of 
defense of the United States—one that relies on the 
use of overseas bases for our planes and ground troops 
and one that assumes the possible loss of such bases in 
the early part of the next war. 

2. Let the President ask Congress to authorize the 
remobilization of the U.S. Navy and the U.S. Air 
Force to the strength we had in September 1945 and to 
accomplish this program as soon as feasible. Let the 
Army be recruited to the strength at present planned, 
and step up the timetable of the civil defense program. 

3. Let the President ask the American people to buy 
$100,000,000,000 of Survival Bonds at a minimum in- 
terest charge to defray the cost of this defense fund, 
which is designed as much to prevent a war as to fight 
one. 

4. Let our military activities in the next two years in 
the Pacific area be in the nature of a holding operation. 
This means deploying in the Far Pacific large units of 
both the U.S. Navy and the U.S. Air Force, together 
with U.S. ground forces not to exceed 500,000 men, 
whose military mission would be defensive rather than 
offensive. This means holding Japan, Okinawa, For- 
mosa, the Philippines and Alaska, and holding as much 
of Korea as possible. Voluntary withdrawal from 


‘WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


Korea should be traded off only for withdrawal of ene- 
my troops from that country and for an agreement to 
recognize U. N. authority in the area. It will be expens- 
ive to hold on but the principle is too precious to aban- 
don. Otherwise, we would make our defensive task in 
Asia—our expectation of rallying non-Communist 
groups to counter-revolution there—many times more 
difficult, if not impossible. 

5. Let the Japanese people be accepted as partners 
in the family of nations and put the problem of de- 
fense up to them as we would to any other sovereign 
and independent nation. 

6. Let the German people be given real independ- 
ence, too, and be asked to contribute to the rearma- 
ment of European free nations on a basis of equality. 
If Nazism eventually resurges and the Germans mis- 
behave again, that is a problem which can be met later 
on—let’s fight one war at a time. We need allies against 
imperialistic Communism now. 

7. Let America insist on a proportionate contribution 
of man power from all countries on our side—with uni- 
versal conscription as a condition of our economic aid 
or military assistance. 

8. Let the Congress itself select a bipartisan commis- 
sion of 30 members, with 15 from each political party, 
and let such a commission sit in with the Executive not © 
just after policies are made but before decisions are 
reached. This is not a time to quibble or split hairs 
about constitutional responsibility but to play ball as 
a team. Let a council of leaders outside of Congress— 
composed of ten outstanding Americans—be selected 
by the President to sit periodically with the Executive 
and the congressional commission. Let this group ratify 
the main policy proposals of the Executive or make 
suggestions for their improvement. That’s the way to 
national unity. 

9. Let’s spell out through the “Voice of America” a 
program of peaceful purpose that will appeal to the 
people of the Soviet Union and the peoples behind the 
“Tron Curtain.” Let the U. S. and its allies give consid- 
eration to a plan to meet the basic trends in Asia which 
have hitherto been ignored by us and capitalized upon 
by the Communists. The psychological front has been 
too long neglected. 

10. Let partisanship be banished from the executive 
branch of the Government as well as from the legisla- 
tive branch, and then call on all Americans on the 
economic as well as military fronts to make the real 
sacrifices—to dedicate their lives, their property and 
their sacred honor to the cause of survival itself. 
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Advertise to the Men and Women 
in America’s Most Influential Market 


If you as a regular reader have a direct or indirect 
interest in a company that manufactures products sold 
to industry or merchandise suitable for the quality 
trade, you might well suggest to your advertising de- 
partment that the very best place to advertise such 


products is in the pages of this magazine. 
* 


The news content of 

U.S. News & Wortp Report 
is of help and practical use to every 
reader in formulating and carrying out 
business and personal decisions (just as 
it is to you). 

That’s why the news that appears in 
the advertising pages of this magazine is 
read and acted upon by persons who 
comprise an important market for your 
products. 
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— THAT STALIN will not obligingly write us a 
letter saying when he will attack or whether he 
will attack at all. 

Assume that the long-range planes of the enemy can 
be intercepted but that some will get through and drop 
an atom bomb on an American industrial center or two. 

Assume that we will have allies in Europe and also 
in Asia—and assume, again, that they may be quickly 
overrun and that America will have to fight without 
relying on aid from continental Europe. 

Assume that, whatever differences of view you may 
have with President Truman, he is going to be Chief 
Executive and Commander-in-Chief for at least two 
whole years more—and that public policy can be al- 
tered, influenced and directed by an intelligent public 
opinion. 

Assume, above all, that the issue is survival itself. 

Having stated these assumptions, what would you 
advise? 

Letters should be sent to the President and to mem- 
bers of Congress. For, believe it or not, thoughtfully 
written communications do get attention. This is still a 
government by public opinion. Primarily offered to 
stimulate other suggestions, here is a program: 

1. Let the President request the U.S. Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to formulate in broad terms a strategic plan of 
defense of the United States—one that relies on the 
use of overseas bases for our planes and ground troops 
and one that assumes the possible loss of such bases in 
the early part of the next war. 

2. Let the President ask Congress to authorize the 
remobilization of the U.S. Navy and the U.S. Air 
Force to the strength we had in September 1945 and to 
accomplish this program as soon as feasible. Let the 
Army be recruited to the strength at present planned, 
and step up the timetable of the civil defense program. 

3. Let the President ask the American people to buy 
$100,000,000,000 of Survival Bonds at a minimum in- 
terest charge to defray the cost of this defense fund, 
which is designed as much to prevent a war as to fight 
one. 

4. Let our military activities in the next two years in 
the Pacific area be in the nature of a holding operation. 
This means deploying in the Far Pacific large units of 
both the U.S. Navy and the U.S. Air Force, together 
with U.S. ground forces not to exceed 500,000 men, 
whose military mission would be defensive rather than 
offensive. This means holding Japan, Okinawa, For- 
mosa, the Philippines and Alaska, and holding as much 
of Korea as possible. Voluntary withdrawal from 
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Korea should be traded off only for withdrawal of ene- 
my troops from that country and for an agreement to 
recognize U. N. authority in the area. It will be expens- 
ive to hold on but the principle is too precious to aban- 
don. Otherwise, we would make our defensive task in 
Asia—our expectation of rallying non-Communist 
groups to counter-revolution there—many times more 
difficult, if not impossible. 

5. Let the Japanese people be accepted as partners 
in the family of nations and put the problem of de- 
fense up to them as we would to any other sovereign 
and independent nation. 

6. Let the German people be given real independ- 
ence, too, and be asked to contribute to the rearma- 
ment of European free nations on a basis of equality. 
If Nazism eventually resurges and the Germans mis- 
behave again, that is a problem which can be met later 
on—let’s fight one war at a time. We need allies against 
imperialistic Communism now. 

7. Let America insist on a proportionate contribution 
of man power from all countries on our side—with uni- 
versal conscription as a condition of our economic aid 
or military assistance. 

8. Let the Congress itself select a bipartisan commis- 
sion of 30 members, with 15 from each political party, 
and let such a commission sit in with the Executive not 
just after policies are made but before decisions are 
reached. This is not a time to quibble or split hairs 
about constitutional responsibility but to play ball as 
a team. Let a council of leaders outside of Congress— 
composed of ten outstanding Americans—be selected 
by the President to sit periodically with the Executive 
and the congressional commission. Let this group ratify 
the main policy proposals of the Executive or make 
suggestions for their improvement. That’s the way to 
national unity. 

9. Let’s spell out through the “Voice of America” a 
program of peaceful purpose that will appeal to the 
people of the Soviet Union and the peoples behind the 
“Iron Curtain.” Let the U. S. and its allies give consid- 
eration to a plan to meet the basic trends in Asia which 
have hitherto been ignored by us and capitalized upon 
by the Communists. The psychological front has been 
too long neglected. 

10. Let partisanship be banished from the executive 
branch of the Government as well as from the legisla- 
tive branch, and then call on all Americans on the 
economic as well as military fronts to make the real 
sacrifices—to dedicate their lives, their property and 
their sacred honor to the cause of survival itself. 


JANUARY 12, 1951 
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